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LETTERS 


Needed: A Financing Program 
for Young Farmers 


Sirs: Thank you for the splendid 
manner in which you set up my article, 
“Loan Program for Junior Farmers,” in 
your August issue. 

The program outlined in this article 
would be entirely satisfactory for financing 
club members while they are at school. 
This can be done with little risk to the 
bank, and provides for one group. Another 
group, the legitimate, well-established 
operator, can usually obtain credit. 

However, there is a period of some five 
or six years, beginning with the time the 
young farmer graduates either from high 
school or college and is becoming estab- 
lished and obtaining the necessary equip- 
ment, and even considering marriage, when 
he is under a very, very serious handicap. 
It is so serious, in fact, that a great per- 
centage of our more capable boys and girls 
leave the farm for more lucrative employ- 
ment in other phases of industry. One of 
the greatest services we could render 
agriculture would be to work out some 
kind of solution to that particular problem. 

Toward that end I have talked to a great 
many people and have tentatively formu- 
lated such a plan, although it would require 
underwriting. It is my contention, espe- 
cially during these periods of extremely 
high taxes and large incomes, that we 
should be able to prevail on say five people 
to donate $10,000 to such an underwriting 
or endowment fund, naming the bank or 
perhaps the Arizona Bankers’ Association 
as its trustee. It is my dbservation that 
$50,000 in such a fund would underwrite 
at least $500,000 and possibly $1,000,000 
worth of loans made on a proper basis. 

Inasmuch, as such a program would be 
productive of considerable good will, I am 
sure that most of our banks would be will- 
ing to go to the extra trouble involved in 
assisting these young people, and in 
splitting their interest earnings with the 
endowment fund in return for the protec- 
tion offered by it. The fund would, of 
course, replenish any monetary losses. 

If any of your contacts reveal a plan of 
this nature, I would like to correspond 
with them. 

KeirH TAyLor, 

Agricultural Field Supervisor, 

Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona 
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Ten Years of Service 

Smrs: Savings Banks Trust Company 
and Institutional Securities Corporation, 
two agencies wholly owned by the Savings 
Banks of New York State, have established 
a record that is unique. 

While both agencies were planned to 
provide savings banks with additional 
liquidity and service, Savings Banks Trust 
Company (investment information service, 
war loan accounts, custody accounts, corre- 
spondent services, savings banks money 
orders, trust functions) has shown a return 
on paid-in capital of 183 per cent, and 
Institutional Securities Corporation (mort- 
gage and real estate servicing. real estate 
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sales, origination of mortgages, issuance of 
debentures) with a paid-in capital of $4,994,- 
300 has paid dividends of over $649,000 
and accumulated a $331,000 surplus. 

A 10th anniversary booklet, ““Ten Years 
of Service,” describes each service and its 
results. We shall be glad to provide copies 
to any of your readers. Requests may be 
made directly to the Savings Banks Trust 
Company, 14 Wall Street, New York City. 

Epwarp B. SturGEs, 2ND, 

Public Relations Counsel, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


° e e 


Complete Mortgage Service 


Sirs: Here is the reason for our becom- 
ing the mortgage loan representative in 
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this area for The Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia: 

Over a period of years the mortgage loan 
department of The Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia has grown to the point that it is 
now not only a major department within 
the bank, but we believe it also ranks first 
among all banks in the state. Our practice 
always has been to confine ourselves to the 
making and servicing of loans on individ- 
ually owned homes. We felt that a con- 
nection with Penn Mutual would enable 
us to offer a complete mortgage service 
which would include large business prop- 
erties, apartment houses, and building 
developments. 

G. M. UNDERHILL, 

Assistant Vice-president, 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia 














folio problems. 
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To the Bank 
Portfolio Officer 


‘THE management of the Govern- 
ment securities portfolio is a major 
problem in banking operation today. 


The complete facilities and excep- 
tional service of our 


U. S. Government 

Bond Department 
have been of value to officers of many 
banks throughout the country in the 


review of holdings, the selection of in- 
vestments, and in market transactions. 


We shall be pleased to have you 
consult with us regarding your port- 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $287,500,000 


140 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AT 
60TH STREET 
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Employee Papers 


Smrs: I am mailing you a copy of 
Federal Reserve Notes, a monthly news- 
paper published for employees of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, includ- 
ing the offices in Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

Notes has no editorial page. It prints 
only news and features of direct, timely 
interest to employees. It is plentifully 
supplied with pictures. We try to spread 
recognition to all departments, and check 
names to prevent individuals from appear- 
ing a number of times to the exclusion of 
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Chairman Eecles Visits Cincinnati Branch “s se Sena 
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others. Reaction to the newspaper has 
been good. 

As to other Federal Reserve banks which 
have similar publications, my inquiries dis- 
close that two have printed monthlies, the 
banks in St. Louis and Minneapolis. Practi- 
cally every other Federal Reserve Bank 
and many branches have mimeographed 
sheets bearing employee news. 

Larry LANDIs, 

Editor, Federal Reserve Notes, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


e . . 


For Service Men 


Strs: We were interested in the news 
item in your October issue about The 
Teller, published by The Denver National 
Bank, Denver, Colorado, and would most 
certainly like to be identified with this 


movement for bigger and better contact | 


with the boys in the service. 

Our bank has been getting out a house 
organ, particularly for our service men, 
since November, 1942. It is known as 
The Bee Hive, and was inaugurated by 
Vice-president and Secretary Joseph O. 
Tobin. Its original editor was Joseph J. 
Allen, now a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the U. S. 
Navy, and the present editor is David J. 
Barry. The illustrations are done on the 
mimeograph stencil by Mrs. Andrew J. 
Gawley, the wife of one of our employees. 

MILpRED M. Lona, 

Assistant Editor, The Bee Hive, 

The Hibernia Savings and 
Loan Society, 
San Francisco, California 
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In the TREND of BANKING 





A Key to the Question of 
Inflation Control 


The expressed economic views of Dr. W. 
Randolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the 
National City Bank of New York, are 
always worthy of attention by the banking 
fraternity, and his recent address on infla- 
tion before the Academy of Political 
Science was no exception. 

In his address, which was given by 
George B. Roberts, vice-president of Na- 
tional City Bank, in Dr. Burgess’ absence, 
it was emphasized that public confidence 
in the future value of savings is a major key 


to the question of inflation control—a ° 


human behavior factor that has too often 
been lost in quantitative economic thinking. 

It was pointed out that despite the vast 
increase in money supply and the shortage 
of goods, there has not yet been a price 
inflation comparable to that of World War 
[, contrary to the expectations of many 
economists. Thus, the cost of living index 
has moved up 23 per cent since 1939, com- 
pared with over 60 per cent from 1914 to 
1918. 

“Inflation,” Dr. Burgess explained, “‘is 
not a direct product of excess money; it is 
a product of human behavior. Money does 
not become wild by itself. It becomes 
dangerous only when it is used wildly by 
the people who have it; and the significant 
thing that is happening now is that, with 
some conspicuous exceptions, the financial 
behavior of the great bulk of our people 
has thus far been characterized by com- 
mon sense.” Here Dr. Burgess cited un- 
paralleled individual savings and rapid 
debt liquidation, in contrast to World 
War I. 

However, he warned that a substantial 
portion of the savings has been in currency 
and bank deposits. ‘They are in spendable 
form,” Dr. Burgess said, “‘and it needs only 
a change of mind about the future to put 
much of this money to work.” 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 


Public confidence in savings a key 
to inflation control 


In thus asserting that the kindling has 
been laid for a wonderful inflation bonfire, 
Dr. Burgess stressed that “we must con- 
tinue our efforts to see that the pile of 
inflation kindling is increased as little as 
possible from this point forward.” And in 
this connection he reiterated the commonly 
heard need for a vigorous tax program, 
resistance against price and wage increases. 
bond sales to individuals, and limits on 
Government spending. 

“But this is only part of the program,” 
according to Dr. Burgess. “The other 
part must be to pursue policies which will 
lead people to continue their saving tend- 
encies, and that is a large order, for it con- 
cerns the whole range of governmental and 


A. P. Giannini presents citations to Bank of America managers for achievements 
during staff’s successful war bond campaign 








ELLIOTT V. BELL 


Refutes “‘over-savings” theory, cites 
thrift’s social aspect 


private action which determines peoples’ 
motives . . . It is a political problem in the 
broadest sense, which we must not be con- 
tent to leave solely in the hands of the 
politician. On this front our hardest 
battles lie ahead.” 


° ° e 


Bank’s War Bond Campaign 
Passes Goal 


When A. P. Giannini, chairman of the 
board of Bank of America, recently 
launched a campaign by the bank to sell 
$300,000,000 in war bonds during a six 
months’ period starting August 2 and end- 
ing January 31, it looked like a large 
undertaking. For this half-year drive was 
aimed to sell an amount equal to the total 
previously sold by the bank over more than 
a two-year period. 

However, as the big drive began to roll, 
many branch offices soon reported that 
they had exceeded their local quotas. And 
on Monday morning, October 18, which 
marked only the eleventh week of the 
campaign, Mr. Giannini took the occasion 
of a state-wide radio broadcast celebrating 
the bank’s 39th anniversary to announce 
that the drive had already gone over the 
top and that the total war bond sales up 
to that date was $326,918,000. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Giannini also an- 
nounced that the drive would continue in 
full swing during the full twenty-six weeks 
as originally projected. 


e e ° 


The Future of Savings 
and Savings Banks 


In discussing the future of savings with 
New York savings bankers at their annual 
convention recently, the Superintendent of 
Banks, Elliott V. Bell, dissented vigorously 
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from the school of thought which ascribes 
economic difficulties to ‘‘over savings.” 

While the war has brought an appeal for 
intensive savings, Mr. Bell warns that the 
“anti-savings” view is merely submerged 
for the moment and will come forth again 
when the war is over. He refers to those 
who proclaim that savings are excessive 
and constitute a menace; who urge the 
Government to borrow or tax the people’s 
savings and spend them; and who argue 
that the reason for prolonged mass unem- 
ployment before the war was the failure 
of private savings in recent years to flow 
into productive investments. 

“There is, I think, a short answer to that 
contention,” Mr. Bell declares. “If private 
savings in recent years have not flowed 
freely into productive investments, the 
remedy is not for the government to 
confiscate savings but to remove the 
barriers that have been placed in the way 
of private investment.” 

Furthermore, and apart from fine-spun 
economic theories, Mr. Bell believes that 
the profound social importance of savings 
cannot be overlooked. Thus, he concludes: 
“‘When a man can no longer save for his 
future, he has lost his freedom. If a man 
cannot save to get ahead in the world, 
private enterprise has ceased for him to 
exist. So long as we continue to hold fast 
to the ideals that have built this country, 
men will save. They will save as their 
fathers did to set themselves up in busi- 
ness, to get married, to buy a home, to 
educate their children, to protect them- 
selves against illness and old age, to be self- 
reliant and independent. They will save 
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because they still believe that America is, 
and will remain, the land of opportunity. 
So long as that is so, there will continue to 


be a vital place in our society for savings 
banks.” 
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The Christmas Spirit 
in 1943 


Despite a world in which there is no 
peace, the spirit of Christmas will still be 
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In your own war 
“Bottlenecks” 


.a bank’s value to its 


against 


correspondent banks rests large- 
ly upon its ability to handle dif- 
... Consult your friends 
about their experiences with this strong, for- 
ward-looking New England bank. You'll 
find that the Shawmut has a reputation for 
“finding the way.” Your inquiry 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


JO Water Street, Boston 


VUembcr Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ASK TH 
Shawmut 
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Yule festivities a tradition at Union 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh 


alive in this December, 1943. Curtailed, 
perhaps, will be some of the tinsel and 
gleaming lights, but even more fervent will 
be the wish for eventual “‘peace on earth, 
good will to men.” 

So it will be at The Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, where the Yuletide 
spirit that has long distinguished this 


institution is undimmed despite wartime . 


restrictions. There will again be a huge 
Christmas tree in the lobby, and the 
familiar sound of favorite carols sung by a 
choral group. 

The tree has become somewhat of a 
legend in Pittsburgh and the surrounding 
region. Every Christmas since 1924 there 
has been such a tree, towering to the 
thirty-foot ceiling. Customarily, in July of 
each year, an employee of the bank jour- 
neys to Vermont to select just the proper 
tree, a symmetrical balsam of exactly the 
right size, which has grown in the open, 
unshaded by any other tree for almost 
thirty years. Now, with the war and its 
shortage of transportation, the tree will be 
selected in a near-by Pennsylvania county. 
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Ordinarily, too, the tree is bedecked with 
over seven hundred electric lights and 
ninety bushels of ornaments; this year there 
will probably be fewer lights, but the tree 
will still bring a sparkle to young eyes— 
and many old ones, too. 

The platform underneath the tree con- 
tains many things to delight every child, 
and no small number of adults. There is a 
miniature railway system, with freight and 
passenger cars automatically starting and 
stopping at their stations. Motor boats, 
under their own power, navigate the 
waters of a lake. A rock garden is nourished 
by a flowing stream, whose waterfall turns 
the wheel of a rustic mill. 

There will also be Christmas music, con- 
tinuing a tradition started in 1936, when a 
choral group of nearly sixty voices was 
first organized through the efforts, and 
under the direction, of Leland C. Barry, 
assistant vice-president at the bank. Mr. 
Barry specialized in economics at Harvard 
but while there he also managed to acquire 
a knowledge of choir and glee club singing. 
It is related that when he came to the 
bank some seven years ago, he gazed 
around the lobby and murmured to him- 
self, “What acoustics!” As the holiday 
season approached that year and the 
managerial nod of approval was given, 
Mr. Barry organized the initial experiment 
in group singing, with almost sixty em- 
ployees volunteering. 

Each year, some of the familiar and 
traditional Christmas carols are sung. But 
the most unusual feature of the program is 
the inclusion of Christmas classics by such 
composers as Bach, Handel, Brahms and 
Gounod. Before the public performance, 
rehearsals are held two evenings each week 
after banking hours, for a period of six to 
eight weeks. Regular choir gowns add 
dignity and an impressive spirit to the 
public program, which is held in the after- 
noon just before Christmas. The pleasure 
derived by the bank personnel from this 
activity has provided a new focus for em- 
ployee relationships. 

At The Union Trust Company, and in 
banks all over the country, the unquencha- 
ble spirit of Christmas will reign again this 
holiday season. 


° e « 


Looking Ahead Toward the 
Better World of Tomorrow 


Capitalizing on the current interest in 
new products and new developments to 
come in the post-war future, State Street 
Trust Company in Boston has begun a 
series of interesting folders which lift 
away part of the screen of wartime secrecy, 
and reveal some of the plans of science and 
industry for producing things that will 
mean better living. The folders are titled 
‘Looking Ahead” and they are distributed 
by the bank to a mailing list of customers 
and others who might be interested. 

While acknowledging that the first duty 
of every American is to do everything 
possible to help win the war, the initial 
folder also states that “‘beyond that duty, 
the thinking people of this country rec- 
ognize another . . . that of readying our- 
selves for a better world after the war.” 

It is pointed out that news of develop- 
ments in electronics, television, synthetics, 
agriculture, architecture, aviation, etc., is 
beginning to appear. The purpose of the 








“Twice the Work 
with 


Fewer People’’ 


It’s almost a universal condition 
among banks today — to have to 
carry a heavier load of activity 


than ever, with a reduced staff. 


In spite of this handicap, the 
banks of the Nation are continu- 
ing to carry on beyond what 
has been expected of them in 


the past. 


Notable among these is ‘‘3-1’’. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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National Bank of Commerce, Memphis, provides sun room, comfortable lounges, and food at virtual cost to employees 


folders will be to report the most interesting 
of these news items. 

“The sooner we win this war the sooner 
American industry will be able to put new 
and better things in our hands and the 
more we put into war bonds today, the 
more of these things we can afford to 
enjoy when the war is over,” folder No. 1 
concludes. 

The “Looking Ahead’’ series is being 
compiled for State Street Trust Company 
by George Marsh, industrial design advisor 
to the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts. It presents an idea worth con- 
sidering by banks in other communities. 

e 7. * 


Making the Bank an Attractive 
Place to Work 


From T. S. Wiggins, vice-president in 
charge of personnel at the National Bank 
of Commerce in Memphis, Tennessee. 
comes a very timely and interesting discus- 
sion of the steps his institution is taking 
to make the bank as attractive as possible 
to employees. He writes as follows: 

“The National Bank of Commerce, 
through our president, R. B. Barton, rec- 
ognizes a loyal group of employees as being 
essential to the operation of a good bank. 

“A pay check, in accordance with services 
rendered, is the best means of assuring con- 





tented employees. We, therefore, within 
the limits of the law and salary schedules, 
give employees salary increases on the spot 
when the increase is merited by produc- 
tion, promotion, or increased efficiency. 
We believe that an employee who reaches 
higher or maximum efficiency for his or her 
job should not be required to wait for 
periodical salary adjustment, but should 
be recognized at the time the employee 
reaches the point of being more valuable 
to this bank. 

“In addition to the pay check, it is our 
opinion that we must provide clean, com- 
fortable, and well-lighted working space. 
This we have done by a ‘must’ to our 
porters that all departments be kept clean; 
by the installation of the best and most 
comfortable chairs and desks for our work- 
ing quarters, as well as an A-1 system of 
lights devised by lighting engineers; and 
by providing the latest types of machine 
equipment, selected for employee comfort 
and job efficiency. 

“Staggered hours, rest periods, and late 
hours necessitate rest rooms where em- 
ployees may relax, and the bank has 
equipped several lounge rooms, more than 
enough to care for our personnel. In addi- 
tion, we have equipped a roof garden on 
the top of our bank building which the 
employees particularly enjoy in sunny 
weather. Now and then we promote an 


employee party on the roof, with food, 
music and dancing. 

“In the latter part of last year we in- 
stalled a cafeteria for officers, employees 
and bank guests. Food is served at as near 
cost as possible; also, we buy only the best 
meats and food, and try to see Lo it that all 
food is prepared and served in an appetizing 
manner. Our employees seem to appreciate 
the convenience of the cafeteria, as it has 
proved to be the most popular gathering 
place for them, and every day one finds 
many officers and department managers 
eating with employees and in conversation 
with them. 

“‘We grant one week’s vacation with pay. 
to employees who have been with us from 
six to twelve months, and two weeks with 
pay to those who have been with the bank 
for a longer period. Employees are not 
‘docked’ when sick, or absent for other 
good reason, and the bank pays better 
than half of the cost of a group insurance 
plan which includes life, accidental death 
and dismemberment, hospitalization, surgi- 
cal benefits and dependency benefits. When 
an old employee becomes disabled we have 
thus far retired him and paid him 50 per 
cent of his salary or obtained disability 
benefits through our group insurance plan. 
For several years we have paid a bonus at 
Christmas time, which practice, of course, 
is subject to change in conditions. 
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“We like our employees, and we try to 
make them like us. Any troubles or 
grievances they may have will be gladly 
heard by any officer. We make a genuine 
effort to be helpful and above all fair, and 
we believe that our policy shows a sincere 
desire to make our personnel feel a part 


of us. We always try to place ourselves in | 


the employee’s position before making a 
decision on personnel matters.” 

All of which adds up to convincing proof 
that the management of the National Bank 
of Commerce in Memphis has done an 
exceedingly good and thorough job, in 
carrying out its avowed intention of mak- 
ing the bank an attractive place to work. 


e as e 


Solving Payroll Check 
Identification Problems 


Currently the Forbes National Bank in 
Pittsburgh is making every effort to en- 
courage employers to design payroll checks 
as payable to bearer, rather than to the 
order of specific employees, as a means of 
eliminating identification problems when 
such employees come in to cash their checks. 

However, where corporate customers feel 
that their payroll checks must be payable 
to order, the bank has worked out a new 
identification plan for the employees of 
these concerns, where the employees do 
not have accounts of their own at Forbes. 

For the identification of such employees, 
the bank formerly followed the usual prac- 
tice of obtaining signature cards which 
were kept on file, in the bank. This had 
at least two major drawbacks: 

1. The bank was not advised when an 
employee resigned and the signature card 
file gradually accumulated a lot of dead 
cards no longer in force. This slowed up 
reference to current cards, and also over 
the years created a housing problem. 

2. In order to make the file convenient 
to all tellers it was located outside the 
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Speeds cashing of payroll checks 


cages. This meant that a teller had to 
leave the cage to identify an unknown or 
doubtful endorsement, thereby slowing up 
the window operation. 

To overcome these disadvantages, the 
Forbes Bank drew up an identification 
card, illustrated above, which the employee 
carries with him and presents to the teller 
at the time he cashes his payroll check. 
As indicated, the identification card desig- 
nates the name of the employer, carries the 
employee’s signature, and is authorized by 
one of the bank’s officers. It eliminates the 
need for a signature card and permits the 
teller to verify the endorsement without 
leaving the window. It also eliminates the 
possibility that the teller might take a 
chance, when rushed, on the authenticity 


of an endorsement about which he might 
have some doubt. 

The identification cards are not issued 
promiscuously for the bank does not wish 
to build up its check cashing volume; they 
are issued only when circumstances warrant 
the arrangement. As stated at the outset, 
wherever possible the bank is encouraging 
the use of payroll checks payable to bearer. 


e e .¢ 


Excessive Savings Account 
Activity Brings Charges 


Another bank which has instituted a 
schedule of charges governing savings 
account activity is the Uptown National 
Bank of Chicago. — 
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In a folder announcing the schedule the 
bank explained that an analysis of the 
operations of its savings department had 
disclosed a vast increase in the number of 
checks cashed and withdrawals made, and 
the deposit of an excessively large number 
of checks. Depositors were requested to 
reduce this excessive activity in view of 
the present need for conserving the time 
of the bank’s employees, or pay for the 
services rendered according to the schedule 
of charges in the folder. For customers 
who had occasion to clear numerous checks 
and make frequent withdrawals, the bank 
suggested the use of its checking account 
facilities. 

The schedule of savings activity charges 
was given as follows: 


1. Savings withdrawals. Savings with- 
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For mere vengeance 


I would do nothing. 


This nation is too 


great to look for mere 


revenge. But for the 


security of the future 


I would do everything.” 





— James A. Garheld 
1865 
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New home of Mercantile National Bank, Dallas, largest bank building erected in a number of years 


drawals in excess of one withdrawal per 
month shall be subject to an activity 
charge of 25 cents for each withdrawal. 

2. Check cashing fee. A fee of 10 cents 
each will be charged for cashing checks in 
amounts less than $100, and 20 cents for 
checks of $100 or more. No charge will be 
made for cashing checks drawn on this 
bank. 

3. Closed account charge. A_ service 
charge of $1.00 will be made for closing a 
savings account within six months from 
the date opened. 

4. Interest payments. No interest shall 
be allowed on any savings account for any 
six months’ period on which the interest 
for the period shall be less than 50 cents. 
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Dallas Bank Moves Into 
30-Story Banking Home 


On November 15 the officers and stall of 
the Mercantile National Bank in Dallas, 
Texas, experienced a long-awaited mo- 
ment. They moved into their new 30- 
story banking home, the. largest bank 
building erected in a number of years and 
easily one of the finest in existence. 

The story of the bank’s progress from a 





one-roum hole-in-the-wall 27 years ago to 
its present occupancy of one of the truly 
large banking houses of the nation is a 
tribute to the dynamic enterprise of Presi- 
dent R. L. Thornton and his associates. 
From total resources 

of less than $50,000 

at the outset, the 

bank in October of 

this year had topped 

the $100,000,000 © 
mark. 

The bank first 
broke ground for the 
new building at 1704 
Main Street in peace- 
time, June, 1940, and 
almost as noteworthy 
as the bank’s own 
progress is the man- 
ner in which the planners and builders sur- 
mounted subsequent wartime difficulties 
and completed the structure in three years. 
During the excavation, canopied facilities 
for a Sidewalk Superintendents’ Club were 
erected for the convenience of spectators, 
and more than 50,000 membership cards 
were issued to visitors. 

The exterior of the skyscraper is charac- 
terized by set-back design and trim, modern 











R. L. THORNTON 





lines. A distinguishing landmark is the 
tower with its four giant clocks, each with 
a diameter of twenty feet. The hands and 
numerals are illuminated at night, and 
thus give round-the-clock time service 
visible for miles in each direction. 

The interior combines the latest in 
esthetic and functional treatments, to give 
beauty and utility alike. The main bank- 
ing room is on the second floor, and en- 
trance to the banking quarters from the 
imposing grand foyer of the building is by 
escalator as well as stairway, or can be 
reached by elevator. The main room 
measures 161 feet long by 57 feet wide, 
with a ceiling height of 21 feet. The walls 
are paneled in American walnut, stained 
and finished like the finest furniture. 
Italian Chairo marble in tones of cream and 
mottled in brown and rust is used for the 
elevator facades and stairway railings as 
well as the walls of the tellers’ cages. 

The chief decorative feature consists of 
two large mural panels of wood mosaic in 
the main banking room. Composed of 
5,000 pieces of wood, these mosaics, the 
largest wood murals in the world, portray 
a century of growth and progress in Dallas. 

Illumination has been made a harmoni- 
ous part of the interior design through 
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indirect cove lighting, with fluorescent 
lights in the various offices supplementing 
the central units. 

Novel among the appointments are the 
check writing desks fabricated of glass. 
They are made by mounting heavy plate 
glass counter tops on bent plate glass 
pedestals. Polished bent glass screens are 
also used for the tellers’ cages. 
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Broadening the Market 
for Bank Stocks 


Sale of bank stock upon a national rather 
than local basis is the announced goal of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
well-known investment firm. Following 
their recent nation-wide offering of a block 
of 100,653 shares of The First National 
Bank of Portland, Oregon, the firm offered 


through their own branch offices 4,000 - 


shares of The First National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Tulsa, Oklahoma, one of the ten 
largest banks of the Tenth Federal Reserve 
District. 

Commenting on this offering, a member 
of the firm said: 

“Generally speaking, a bank stock in 
the past has been only of interest to, and 
dependent upon a market for, the com- 
munity in which the issuing bank is 
located. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane are convinced of the desirability of 
creating an interest in wider circles in the 
shares of sound, well-managed banks, 
making available to such banks the funds 
of investors, in a less limited circle, on 
terms generally enjoyed by public utilities 
and manufacturing companies, for instance. 
It is believed by the firm that such in- 
stances of their activities as distributing 
the Portland and Tulsa bank stocks will 
pave the way for similar offerings and 
broaden the market for good bank stocks.” 

. ’ * 


**Fill Up the Barrel’’ 
is Bank Theme 


The need for scrap metal to feed the war 
machine still is urgent, and the Commerce 
Trust Company in Kansas City continues 
to serve as a convenient collection agency. 

In the main lobby, halfway between the 
two entrances, the bank has placed a red, 
white and blue barrel in which to place 
scrap metal. It never takes more than a 
few days to fill the barrel. 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to 
measure the full results obtained. Having 
the barrel displayed in the bank is also a 
reminder to patriotic customers to go home, 
check over scrap metal possibilities, and 
take what they do not need to closer scrap 
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Developing Closer Relations 
With Mexican Bankers 


One of the most internationally-minded 
banks in the United States, with especial 
emphasis on relations with our neighbors 
to the south, is the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company in St. Louis. 

The latest tangible evidence of this 
interest was in the form of a three-day 
trust conclave between Mexican bankers 
and Mercantile-Commerce trust officials, 
held November 8-9 at the bank. The 
announced purpose of the meeting was to 











Trust conclave, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis. Group 
includes delegates from Mexican banks and Mercantile-Commerce officers 


Mexican bankers study trust practices in the United States 


acquaint the Mexican bankers with trust 
practices in the United States and to afford 
them an opportunity to compare the trust 
and negotiable instrument laws of Mexico 
with those of the United States. It was 
said to be the first trust conference planned 
exclusively for trust men of Mexico. 

As might be expected, the mainspring in 
bringing the meeting about was W. L. 
Hemingway, president of the bank, who 
arranged for the conclave while attending 
the annual convention of the Mexican 
Bankers Association as president of the 
American Bankers Association. Mr. Hem- 
ingway has long been outstanding in his 
efforts to promote closer relations between 
the Pan-American countries, and he is 
active in many of the societies organized 
for that purpose. 

A top-notch program followed brief 
addresses of welcome by two vice-presidents 
of the bank, Eugene J. Mudd, who repre- 
sented Mr. Hemingway, now in London 
(as related on page 25), and J. M. O. 
Monasterio, an authority on Latin Ameri- 
can trade. 

One of the outside speakers was Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, director of trust research 
of the Graduate School of Banking, and 
author of many books on trust subjects. 
Another speaker of national reputation 
was R. G. Patton of Minneapolis, an 
authority on real property law, who spoke 
in Spanish on the subject, “Competency of 
Trustees—A Comparison of Latin-Ameri- 
can and Anglo-Saxon Practice.” 

A number of outstanding bankers of 
Mexico were in attendance, including: 
Messrs. Antonio Martinez Baez, Gustavo 
R. Velasco, Enrique J. Flores, German 
Perez Duarte and Mario Mendiola, of 
Banco Nacional Hipotecario Urbano y de 
Obras Publicas, S. A., Mr. Wenceslao 
Mijares M. of Banco de Londres y Mexico, 
S. A., Mr. Roberto Molina Pasquel, of 
Banco Fiduciario de Mexico, S. A., Mr. 
Eustaquio Escandon, of Banco de Comer- 
cio, S. A., Mr. Agustin Santamarina, of 
General Financiera, S. A., Mr. Eduardo 
Bustamante, of Banco de Industria y 


Commercio, S. A., Mr. Raul Martinez 
Ostos, of Banco de Mexico, S. A., Mr. Luis 
Latapi, of Credito Minero y Mercantil, 
S. A., Mr: Manuel Gual Vidal, of Mexican 
Bankers Association, Messrs. Lic Eduardo 
Trigueros and Francisco J. Marin, of Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, S. A., Messrs. Manuel 
Lopez and Antonio Carillo Flores, of Comi- 
sion Nacional Bancaria, and Mr. Pascual 











Risiebenenr’ 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


















The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 
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Member: New York Clearing House 
Assoctation, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 
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Spec ial payroll branch, Dawson Creek, B. C., and (right) Canadian Bank of Commerce branch, Whitehorse, Yukon 


Construction of Alaska Highway creates banking as well as engineering problems 


Gutierrez Roldan, of Banco Capitalizador 
de Ahorros, S. A. 

It would seem that congratulations are 
very much in order to Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank, for this worthwhile step in 
the development of closer relations between 
the bankers of Mexico and the United 
States. 

. . ~ 


Banking Booms Along the 
Alaska Highway 


While many pictures have come out of 
the Alaska Highway region on the con- 
struction of the highway, the airfields and 
the Canol (Canadian Oil) Project, all joint 
wartime undertakings of the United States 


and Canadian Governments, few pictures 
have appeared to show the banking prob- 
lem which the thousands of persons em- 
ployed on these projects have brought to 
this sparsely settled territory. 

Branches of two Canadian banks operate 
there, the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and the Bank of Montreal, the latter only 
at Dawson and Mayo in the Yukon. The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce acts as 
designated depositor for the United States 
Army and the United States Public Roads 
Administration, and is the only bank on 
the route of the Alaska Highway. It has 
had to build a number of branches on the 
Alaska Highway this year to take care of 
payroll payments and remittances by 
people working on the road. These have 
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THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE of the personnel of this 


organization is partly reflected in the length of service of 


its officers and employees. The period of service of its 


directors averages 31 years; that of all employees, over 16 


years. Sixty-four percent of the entire staff has a service 


record averaging over 21 years. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 








In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


been easily-erected, temporary buildings 
such as the special payroll branch (shown 
above) with a staff of four at Dawson 
Creek, B. C., at the southern end of the 
Alaska Highway, where the bank has had a 
permanent branch for some years. 

The types of men who come to do their 
banking on the Alaska Highway is shown 
in the photo of the crowd in the small 
lobby of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
branch at Whitehorse, Yukon, where the 
staff has increased from a peacetime total 
of three to eleven, all of whom work till 
late at night to keep abreast of the work 
brought by wartime development in the 
area. 

+ » . 


Pioneer Ohio Bank Celebrates 
Anniversary 


The First National Bank of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, celebrated its 80th anniversary as a 
national bank on November 18, but its 
interesting history as a financial institu- 


tion dates back to 1808 when the Bank of 


Chillicothe was established to handle the 


| finances of the new state’s land business 


and the ever increasing flow of export goods 


| from the Scioto Valley. Later this bank 


financed the equipping of troops from Ohio 


| in the War of 1812, and became deeply 
| involved in the building of roads, canals 
| and railroads in Ohio. Chillicothe was the 


first capital of Ohio, the first state formed 
from the Northwest Territory, and the 
directors of the bank were active in the 
political affairs of that time. 

In 1816 the Bank of Chillicothe became 
a branch of the United States Bank. Its 
charter expired in 1844 and the following 
year it was reorganized under the state 
banking law as the Valley Bank. This, in 
turn, became the First National Bank on 
November 17, 1863. In May, 1930, the 
First National Bank joined the BancOhio 
group and in 1931 the Valley Savings Bank 
and Trust Co. was merged with it. 

Its first quarterly report, in 1864, showed 
total resources to be $380,994.34, but today 
it has passed the $7 million mark with total 
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resources of $7,247,727.43. Orville G. Kear 
has been president since 1934. 
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Ambitious Agricultural Program 
in South Carolina 


An eight-point schedule of objectives 
and activities issued recently by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the South 
Carolina Bankers Association illustrates 
the broad scope of present-day banker 
assistance to the farmer. 

The principal aims for the year are listed 
as follows: Co-operation with the various 
agencies engaged in farm research and 
production, support of the Food-for-Free- 
dom program, co-operation with the agri- 
cultural agencies in increasing live stock 
and poultry production, co-operation with 
other agencies in the development of fat 
cattle shows and sales, support of a con- 
servation program, sponsorship of contests 
for farm youth, development of a plan for 
lending money to students of Vocational 
Agriculture and 4-H Club members to 
carry on agricultural projects, promotion 
of war bond sales. 


* + 7 


Idea for Comparing Cost of 
Safe Deposit Box 


Using the familiar cigarette as a unit of 
measure of the cost of a safe deposit box 
has been a helpful advertising device used 
by the Central Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati, which has between 4,000 and 5,000 
smaller-size boxes in its downtown offices 
and at some of its branches. 

“For the price of one cigarette a day 
you can SAFEGUARD YOUR WAR 
BONDS,” is the arresting slogan used in 
one of the bank’s newspaper advertise- 


FOR THE PRICE oF ont CIGARETTE A DAY YOU CAN 
i SAFEGUARD YOUR 
"WAR BONDS 





The ad headline attracted attention 


ments, along with a photographic reproduc- 
tion of an opened package of cigarettes. 
The more familiar slogan of “for less than 
a penny a day”’ is used in the text. 

Central Trust officials state that the 
advertisement, which appeared in the 
three local newspapers a few times over a 
period of three weeks, has drawn ‘an 
excellent response. 
















F your shipment can go by rail, it 
I can usually go by AIR EXPRESS, pro- 
viding it fits into an Airline Transport 
(when oversized, the shipment can often 
be dis-assembled into smaller units). 

No special packing is needed, either. 
In fact, the careful handling so typical 
of AIR EXPRESS eliminates the need for 
expensive cases or massive crates. 
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hat can go hy 


EXPRESS? 





Practically anything! Huge pieces of 
machinery weighing many tons, for in- 
stance, can be shipped by AIR EXPRESS, 
when dis-assembled and packed in smaller 
units, 


Consequently, when you pack for air 
EXPRESS, pack compactly —thus re- 
ducing weight and shipping cost. And 
for fastest delivery — ship when ready 
—as early in the day as possible. 

This 3-mile-a-minute service is 
available direct to more than 350 
U.S. cities and to scores of foreign 
countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


As a result of the great volume of Air Express traffic created by wartime 
demands and the increased efficiency developed to satisfy these demands 
...Air Express rates within the United States have been substantially 
reduced, in some instances as much as 12%, depending on the weight 
of the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, shippers 
nationwide are now saving an average of 102% on air cargo costs. 


ASK for our new 1943-44 CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-13, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Jnter-American trade is vital to the economy and soli- 
darity of our hemisphere. War has both emphasized its 
importance and increased its complexity. 

For this reason current information on economic and 
exchange conditions within the Americas is essential to 
all those engaged in inter-American commerce. Our 
numerous correspondents supply us with such information 
from every commercially important city in Central and 
South America. These same correspondents—leading 
banks in their communities —offer through us special 
facilities for the prompt handling of collections. 

These Chase facilities which are always at the dis- 
posal of our domestic correspondent banks provide a 
valuable service for their own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Seated, left to right : Dean R. A. Stevenson, Basil Walters, J.C. Thomson, Professor O. B. Jesness, Dr. Arthur R. Upgren. 


Standing, left to right : 


Not present : H. C. Timberlake 


R. L. Kozelka, George Wilkens, E. W. Kiekhefer, Jerry R. Pratt, Paul W. McCracken. 


The aim of the Northwest Research Committee is to measure the post-war problem at the community level 


JOBS, BUYING POWER, FINANCING 





Post-War ProGraM 


The survey at Albert Lea initiated by the Northwest Research 
Committee has aroused wide interest and the idea is spreading 


HE study in post-war community 

planning at Albert Lea, Minne- 

sota, is the first of its kind in the 
country, and has already received 
widespread publicity. 

When the study was started there 
was one principal objective in mind; 
that was to study the problem of post- 
war employment at the community or 
county level. Those interested wanted 
to break down national statistics as 
to the probable post-war employment 
problem and get a picture that would 
be small enough to show the local 
community share of this problem. 


By 
J. C. THOMSON 


Vice-chairman, Committee on Economic Policy, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and President, Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


They wanted to gather all of the 
statistics bearing on post-war jobs that 
would be needed to give such a picture. 

The survey at Albert Lea was 
initiated by the Northwest Research 
Committee of which the writer acts as 


chairman. The other members of the 
committee are Professor O. B. Jesness, 
Division of Agricultural Economics, 
University Farm, St. Paul; Jerry R. 
Pratt, manager, Northwest Division, 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis; 
Dean R. A. Stevenson, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Arthur R. Upgren, 
vice-chairman, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, vice-president 
and economist, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis, and professor of eco- 
nomics, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, University of Minnesota; and 
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The Employment Job to Be Done 
(Community Summory) 
1. Civilian Labor Force, 1940° ..- en 
(a) Employed (including those on public emergency work) “ 
(b) Unemployed 

5,700 

2. Civilien Wartime Labor Force (1943) f 
(a) Employed (from Form 2) (including public emergency work) 5,500 
(b) Unemployed (See U. S. EB it Service) 200 
3. Add: (a) Number returning after the war from armed forces 1,000 
{b Number returning after the war from other regions 200 

Schedule of Ordinary Empl end & - 





prey P 

Unit of 1940 1943 1946 (Post-war) 
Government’ Budyet Employment Budget Employment Budget Employment 
City $ 3 8 
State’ 
Federal 








Post-War Public Employment Schedule for Deferred Maintenance, 
Repairs and New Projects 
THIS TABLE should include employ and which can be deferred or 
expanded. These would include extensive street repair or resurfacing, new school 
buildings, new parks or recreation centers, etc. These should be listed by type of 
project. The government unit or non-profit institution sponsoring the project is 
unimportant if employment is provided local citizens. 





New Necessary Projects 


Maintenance and Repairs which will Be Initiated 
Item Deferred from Wer Years At the Close of the War 
Cost Employment Cost Employmen. 


System 
Repairs and new 








Surfacing 
Individual Business Employment information Sheet 
individual establishments will 
NOTE: Binley ial of enews ereegh er aewomenen oo od cr 
inet be Telenee. omerelion ehowt Pepe firm. citizens collecting this information 


ves 
‘of these date will ibe Carew! over to competitors or government agenciaa 
og — $i ar other reguiatory purposes. After tabulation the actual retarns 
will be destroyed. Ist 12 mos. of 
Post-war Civil 
ian Business 
1940 143 (1946) 


’ 
2. Tete! Annual Payroll s a 
2. a Nomber of former now on wilitary leave from your firm 
b, Number of 





Total Post-War Public Employment 
Amount of 
Employment 
Type of Employment 
Ordinary Public Employment 
Maintenance and Repairs Deferred from War 
Years 
New Projects which will Be Initiate’ at the Close 
of the War 
Total Post-war Public Employment 
(Ineluding construction of non-government public 
buildings) 
nei dered i 
; ee ae ce eat or at ube works poo! or ie Ge are 4 the 2 


ty nty a potential 
dng « of new pre recta These might be listed in the space bel 


NOTE: Are there le 
t 









thee ae whom vou expect | fo return to your tire alter the war. ne 











The Employment Job Which Can Be Done 
(Community Summary) 









































Community Markets 


ONLY ONE SCHEDULE should be filled out for each 






















































































































































































family. 
char acperg ere cctv a a Haya residence in the same 
more one 
Prorat Date oe was pee may be working now. You need not sign this and no personal identifi. 
Item . mm mm @ , 1940 1943 POST-WAR 
Estimates) 
1. Number in family (see above)... ad 2 ’ 
me 4 5 ls 2. Number in fomily.regularly employed (full time) __ 1 2 2 
ROLLS 3. Family yearly income (net cash from all sources) $1,750 $2,640 $2,300 
; 4. How many persons new absent from your family (as 
YMENT pots eel defined above) because they are in service or liv- 
~~ fasharsoery ed pay homed wed wal iy gale coi 
A Resources war seek em; 1 
of P oductive Farm {Hi shea Schatad ta tw pooh eeas athena ts Stiles #9 
——_ seas 
farming” picture tne pedo Jones 
only to present « “type of on Cy Method of Financing Thi 
THE cx ras Font are can be obtained from Ue 191 Co" trom the state ly Sec alaeans eee | net Reed Pastene 
The 1939 figures data can “post-war eed expected 
the county. cases for the 
a for your state. Tn bene res for 1943 and the Sarure. the chanaes an i _| 
of and 1. Air s 
o 1546, axe to be prepared DY the in the county fa recent Years = See Sone eee: aege 
the structure of ag? | £ Bathroom Unite & 
Factors Affecting the Community's Post-War Purchasing Power Markets 
1940 a 1943 : 1946 (For Farmers Only) 

L PAYROLLS: (From Form 2) .... $-—-~—- ce ma? 1940 1943 POST-WAR 
TOTA (Estimates) 
Liquid Assets: hii atthe — 
1. Total demand and Une Gepostn inn’ Bee sae 1. Year-around hired help 

he in banks BES 3. - i | t sent ocres Owner?——-— Tenant?———— 
2 e E o* manned ce at peor NE 
3. Maturity vale of war bonds owned ens eee ner Seed Purchases in first 
Currency in circulation ..... ‘ oa Nee: ao nes a Pam you = ra Method of Finanaing Ths 
oa cialis alee, nk Sa x I 0e8 Fe gIeS €.5. =» Hens of B ai shor on Approx. Total of Deferred Purchases 
@ ay anny av) 
pe Re 2 Be : 
it union loans outstanding... — Harn : 
. Credit un ane 8 a By ea - a SME Tlowss Current Income $600.00 
accounts at stores outstanding . ees aah 
$4_ Repair Farm tildg. 
ts 
Source and Amount of Farm income we aie Installment Credit 1,290.00 
THE STATISTICS in this table are = 
assembled to emphasize the sources from Binder (Corn or Gr) 
which ¥ 
farmers deriv thi incomes. so mpgs te le of fncricoas pat ne se omoe oe Turesbee 3 _ 
AS es 4 ate | cng ar ees. 
oO 
teak ‘ie es ; Coe 
1943 1943 Est. Income* Speendee 
Deiry products . (Thows. of Dollars) as. cf Dollars) Wakiz facing 
Hogs male es i ee eS wee S| + sayings, in cash 
Seth sibs A ee ee ofc Reins [| tae oa 
cape toe ee Tk x Net at 

sold eae ae -_ _———. mb 

Petar See oe ae Fee Re BH) Value af trade-ins 20.00 
Roti lp Meer har gear ser a : 

* These should be made b wth dm wean fe nna ——- 

chagene in the probable structure of f regard for possible goveramental price qua aialeedt = z= 
. The a! ates TOTAI _ $8,900.00 
Saibelopates pre tensa oe vera ete iene aera 


> “pport Prices applied to the ¢ lated ass 





The first step was to gather data on the job to be done ; now the local committee can work toward a solution 


Basil Walters, vice-president and 
executive editor, Minneapolis Star- 
Journal, Minnesota. Mr. Kiekhefer 
of the Star-Journal handles publicity 
and there is also a subcommittee on 
research. 

Albert Lea was selected for a number 
of reasons. It is a typical county seat 
city of 13,000, serving an agricultural 
area. It has a packing plant which 
processes the products of that area. 
It has several industries which are 
handling war business. It has an 
active chamber of commerce. 

As the first step of becoming a 
guinea pig, the Albert Lea Chamber of 
Commerce set up the Albert Lea- 
Freeborn County Post-War Planning 
Committee. A general chairman was 
named, a vice-chairman and secretary, 
an advisory committee which included 
Mayor Lyle Ostrander, an employ- 
ment committee, a finance committee, 
which included R. W. Delaney, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, A. F. Hall, 
manager, Albert Lea Building and 
Loan Association, and L. H. Peterson, 
cashier, Freeborn County National 
Bank, a public works committee, a 
private construction committee, and 
a publicity committee. 


The over-all planning committee is 
a continuing one. Its first job, that 
of providing statistics, with the aid of 
the Northwest Research Committee, 
has already been done. It already 
knows, from the figures gathered, what 
its job is to be. It will continue to 
work toward the goal of full employ- 
ment through any good times that 
may follow the war, and bad. 


WHEN it had gathered its statistics, 
the committee found that Albert 

Lea had gone from a total of 4,266 em- 
ployed and 721 unemployed in 1940, 
to 5,455 employed and 200 unem- 
ployed in 1943. It had a wartime 
labor force of 5,655. Adding to this 
1,815, the number expected to return 
from the war, and subtracting the 
numbers expected to return to farms, 
to other regions and not seeking post- 
war jobs, it determined its post-war 
labor force at 6,561. Then it made a 
survey of the jobs that employers 
would have to offer, and came to the 
final solution that Albert Lea’s poten- 
tial unemployed in 1946 would be 593. 
Concurrently, surveys were under 
way of the post-war buying intentions 
of the people of Albert Lea and the 


Sanaa oy ttt eS 
farmers of Freeborn County. These 


surveys showed: 

Purchase of 1,156 new automobiles 
in the city, and 1,140 in the county. 

Construction or purchase of new 
homes by 442 city people, and the 
construction of 150 farm homes. 

Repairs costing more than $300 to 
714 city houses, and major repairs, at 
an average cost of $900, to 540 farm 
homes. Farmers would also build 
360 barns, 360 silos. 

Purchase of 780 tractors, 810 pre- 
fabricated small buildings, 810 electric 
services averaging $325. 

Purchase of 646 refrigerators by city 
people, and 578 purchases of living 
room furniture. 

City families, in the $1,770-2,299 
income bracket intended to pay for 
purchases from current earnings 38.2 
per cent, borrowings 41.2 per cent, 
war bonds 8.9 per cent, no report 
11.7 per cent. In the $2,300-2,799 
income bracket: From current income 
45.7 per cent, borrowings 24.2 per 
cent, from war bonds 14.1 per cent, 
no report 16 per cent. In the $4,250 
or more income bracket: From cur- 
rent income 60.6 per cent, borrowings 
23.9 per cent, from war bonds 10.7 
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Albert Lea’s three financial institutions 
can be seen at the first intersection 


per cent, no report 4.8 per cent. 

Farm families in the $1,500-1,999 
income bracket: Current income 64 
per cent, borrowings 4 per cent, war 
bonds 32 per cent. In the $3,000- 
3,499 income bracket: Current in- 
comes 50 per cent, borrowings 37 per 
cent, war bonds 13 per cent. In the 
$6,000 or more bracket: Current in- 
comes 76 per cent, borrowings 17 per 
cent, war bonds 7 per cent. 

A study of farm income from Free- 
born County was likewise made, and 
the figures broken down by dairy 
products, live stock, poultry and eggs, 
all crops, and crops used on farms. In 
the course of its investigation, the 
committee looked into the possibility 
of changes in the type of agriculture. 
Suggestions included the maintenance 
of hemp production, an increase in soy 
bean production and some expansion 
of vegetable crops. 

Three additional suggestions were 
made to benefit agriculture and to 
augment employment. <A soy bean 
processing plant was suggested, after 
further consideration of post-war com- 
petition in foreign vegetable oils, and 
further study of varieties of soy beans 
best adapted to the county. 

The committee warned that produc- 
tion of soy beans must be at least as 
profitable to farmers as is production 
of other crops which they would dis- 
place. Also suggested was a vegetable 
processing plant to handle produce 
for one of the areas. This area, the 
committee said, was capable of produc- 
ing a sufficient amount of canning or 
processing vegetables to use in such an 
industry. More intensive utilization 
of roughages grown on the farms of the 
county for sheep and beef cattle 
production also was recommended. 

Meanwhile, the financial committee 
was at work investigating the financial 











R. W. DELANEY, committee 
chairman, and president, 
First National Bank 


L. H. PETERSON, cashier, 
Freeborn County National 
Bank 


A. F. HALL, manager, Albert 
Lea Building and Loan 
Association 


Comprise local committee which measured the community’s financial position 


position of the people of Albert Lea 
and Freeborn County. This commit- 
tee was able to-determine that the 
total liquid assets of Freeborn County 
had risen from $6,379,000 in 1933 to 
$9,286,000 in 1941 and to $16,298,000 
in 1943. Total indebtedness in the 
county in the period had dropped from 
$17,005,500 in 1933 to $14,667,200 in 
1941 and to $12,081,400 in 1943. 


SURVEY of post-war work by city 

and county governments showed 
that maintenance and repair work 
which had to be deferred because of the 
war would require spending of approxi- 
mately $15,000 and that new projects 
would use an additional $390,000. 
These figures, which gave no considera- 
tion to possible assistance from Federal 
or state governments, did not suggest 
the wisdom of relying heavily on pub- 
lic works for job opportunities. 

Thus, the problem has been meas- 
ured for Albert Lea and Freeborn 
County. It has been measured at the 
community level, by private enter- 
prise. The facts and figures obtained 
from the over-all survey conducted 
there provide the basis from which the 


community may start now to solve its 
own problem. 

The forms used and_ technique 
developed at Albert Lea are featured 
in publications by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the Committee on 
Economic Development so that other 
communities may benefit. 

Meanwhile, the idea is spreading to 
other communities. As this is written 
arrangements are being made for sur- 
veys in a number of other cities in 
Minnesota. Some of the cities which 
we expect will be included are Fair- 
mont, LeSueur, Mankato, Monte- 
video, Red Wing, Owatonna, Worth- 
ington, Winona, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, St. Cloud, Brainerd, Hibbing, 
Wadena, International Falls, and 
Grand Rapids. The cities are being 
selected with a view to furnishing a 
composite picture of the state’s prob- 
lem. It is interesting to note, even at 
this early date, that one of these 
points anticipates not a shortage of 
jobs in the post-war era, but a short- 
age of men to fill the jobs. 

The results of these surveys will be 
summarized and published by the 
See POST-WAR PROGRAM—Page 32 
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VER since the Liberty State 
Bank was established, twenty- 
five years ago, it has tended to 

specialize in the function of making 
loans. From the first, the bank’s 
resources have been employed largely 
in loans to aid local business and to 
encourage home owning. Even today, 
our loan portfolio aggregates about 40 
per cent of total deposits, which now 
stand at slightly over $4,000,000, and 
loans actually showed a 10.7 per cent 
increase during the first six months 
of the year. 

One feature of our loaning policy 
that appears to be of interest is our 
practice of making small business loans 
on the “installment plan,” rather than 
on the traditional 30-, 60- or 90-day 
note basis with frequent renewals. In 
view of the favorable results we have 
obtained to date, we have been asked 
to relate our experience with these 
amortized business loans. 

Such a plan is probably only practi- 
cal where a bank has a department or 
definite plan for handling installment 
loans. ‘Therefore, our initial experi- 
ment with making monthly payment 
loans to local business men can be 
said to stem back to the fact that 
shortly after FHA Title I loans were 
introduced, we set up an installment 
loan department for handling con- 
sumer and mortgage financing on an 
amortized basis. We soon had ironed 
out operational details and found that 
this type of credit worked out very 
satisfactorily. 

On the other hand, there were dis- 
advantages to handling 30-, 60- and 
90-day paper for the small business 
borrower. He frequently did not pay 
on the due date. It was often neces- 
sary to make concessions involving 
smaller payments or incur customer 
ill-will by insisting upon payments in 
full. The difficulty was to quite an 
extent psychological, in that the loan 
and discount customer often does not 
think of the note actually being due 
on the date specified, so accustomed is 
he to renewals. We believed that col- 
lection experience would be better if 
some of the small business customers 
were placed on a definite monthly pay- 
ment schedule, stretching payments out 
over a period of six or twelve months. 
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AmortizEp Loans 


for Small Busin 


By 
ALOIS J. CHRONOWSKI 


Vice-President and Cashier, The Liberty State Bank of Hamtramck, 
Hamtramck, Michigan 


From both an income and collection standpoint, the 
bank has found it advantageous to extend credit to 
small business borrowers on an installment basis, 
instead of handling short term paper with frequent 
renewals. Making regular payments, systematically 
reducing the principal, appeals to many customers 


Furthermore, frequent renewals in- 
volved considerable paper work by 
necessitating new notes and other 
records, and were costly from that 
angle. While there is more work 
involved at the outset in handling an 
installment note, it does not have to 
be made up over again several times a 
year as was the case with some of our 
30- to 60-day borrowers. 

So, about eight years ago we adopted 


Typical amortized business loans are those from $500 to $1,000 made to local 


the conscious policy of shifting as 
many of our small business borrowers 
as possible from the loan and discount 
department over to our installment 
loan department. This change-over 
was physical as well as mental. Thus, 
if the borrower was an established cus- 
tomer and we had his financial state- 
ments and other credit records, these 
were all transferred to the installment 
loan department. In the case of the 
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Mr. Chronowski, above, cites numerous examples of small amortized business loans made by his bank 


small business man seeking credit from 
us for the first time, it is more than 
likely that we will not even suggest a 
30- or 60-day loan, but will merely 
ask him if he wants the loan set up on a 
6-month or 12-month basis. Inciden- 
tally, it will be noted that such loans, 
being for business purposes, do not 
ordinarily come under the scope of 
Regulation W. 

Before any further explanation, per- 











haps we had better first define what we 
mean by small business loans. What 
we have reference to are the loans made 
to local merchants, professional men, 
etc., for business purposes, and which 
ordinarily are for amounts from $500 
to $1,000. Some of our loans in this 
category are for smaller sums, with 
$100 as a minimum, and a few run up 
to $2,000 or $3,000, but they are not 
average. It is single name paper for 
the most part, although in some in- 
stances the wife’s signature is required. 
And particularly in cases where busi- 
ness income is irregular, we are in- 
clined to take assignments of collateral 
or automobiles as security. 

Where loans are made on a secured 
basis, and the security is considered 
ample, a reduced charge is, of course, 
made to the small business borrower. 
And that brings up the matter of rates, 
which might seem to be the stumbling 
block in our program of placing busi- 
ness loans on an amortized basis, in 
that the charge for installment loans 
is admittedly higher than the rates 
customarily prevailing in the loan and 
discount department. 

Our usual explanation to the small 
business customer, in advocating an 
amortized loan, is something like this: 
“If you should make a $1,000 loan on 
a 30-day basis at 6 per cent and re- 
newals were made each month without 
any payments on the principal, at the 
end of the year the cost would be $60 
and you would still be $1,000 in debt. 
However, on a $1,000 installment loan 





for 12 months on which you likewise 
pay $60, at the end of the year you 
will be out of debt.” 

Actually, our rates to business cus- 
tomers on monthly payment notes are 
quite flexible, as is, indeed, our entire 
installment financing set-up. While 
we have general policies, we have not 
found it advisable to bind ourselves up 
with red tape and ironclad rules, in 
handling our installment loans. Our 
usual charge to the small business 
borrower is 6 per cent on a discount 
basis. This is adjustable, however, in 
indicated cases such as that cited 
where ample security is available. Ifa 
late model automobile is assigned as 
security, for example, we would offer 
the same rate as would be made in 
financing the car. Insurance policy 
assignments also result in a reduced 
rate. 


BXPERIENCE is the best proof to us 

that it is possible to sell small -busi- 
ness men generally on the advisability of 
installment loans, despite a somewhat 
higher charge. The advantage of mak- 
ing payments each month out of busi- 
ness earnings, systematically reducing 
the principal, appeals to them. It-is 
somewhat analogous to the individual 
with a. sizable bank account, who 
nevertheless borrows to meet a current 
need, preferring to have a regular plan 
for paying back the expended funds. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
our experience with small amortized 
business loans is to cite a number of 
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The bank specializes in making loans, which showed a 10% gain the 
first half of 1943, and now total 40% of deposits 


examples, showing the types of cus- 
tomers served and the purposes of the 
loans. 

One example that comes to mind 
involves a local optometrist. He had 
borrowed $200 on a 90-day note 
in our loan and discount department, 
to purchase additional lenses. At the 
end of the period he was unable to pay 
the loan, and instead of renewing it 
we suggested that he convert the loan 
to an amortized type, emphasizing 
that it would be easier to pay up on 
the installment basis. This has proved 
to be the case, apparently, for our 
optometrist customer has been right 
on the dot ever since. 

Another instance is that of a success- 
ful tavern keeper whose earnings en- 
abled him to invest in a small apart- 
ment building. However, he then 
found that he was short of funds for 
cashing his patrons’ checks. His record 
at the bank was very satisfactory, so 
we loaned him $1,000 on a 12-month 
installment basis. The ability to 
render check cashing service for his 
customers was worth far more to him 
than the cost of the loan, and his earn- 
ings from the business enabled him to 
meet the monthly payments without 
any difficulty whatever. Such an 
arrangement was far better for us than 
to renew a $1,000 note periodically, or 
to loan the tavern proprietor the funds 
over each week-end. 

Many of our recent small business 
loans have a wartime or patriotic pur- 
pose. Thus, during the waste paper 
drive a local waste paper dealer needed 


extra funds to the extent of $1,000 to 
support the program. He put up his 
truck as security, and we made the 
loan on an installment basis at a 
favorable discount rate. 

Then there was the former salesman 
who wanted to shift to war work, and 
aspired to become a tool and die 
worker, but he needed $350 to purchase 
certain essential equipment. He be- 
came a good installment loan customer. 


HERE is considerable satisfaction in 

making many of these worthwhile 
small business loans. Particularly was 
this true in the case of a widow, who 
showed strong determination to make 
her own way in the world, and who 
needed to borrow $100 to buy a full 
line of brushes for demonstration pur- 
poses. We made the loan and she is 
apparently making a living, for her 
first ten payments have come in with 
exemplary regularity. 

One of the largest of the business 
loans made recently on an installment 
basis was one for $2,600 to a dairy 
company to finance the purchase of 
bottle washing equipment. 

We have a plumber customer who 
was originally on a loan and discount 
basis, but was slow in meeting his 
obligations. We loaned him $200 on 
the installment plan, and now his 
payments are right on the beam. 

An insurance man wanted $300 to 
carry his fire insurance customers for a 
time, and this also became an install- 
ment loan. 

Another insurance man was in the 


pa woe 


habit of coming in for $100 or $200 
for 90 days to use in his business. He 
was always scrupulous about meeting 
his payments in full. However, there 
finally came: a time when he was un- 
able to do so, and the bank had to ask 
for security as the man’s earnings did 
not justify a larger loan of $250. He 
was paying for a car, and we found we 
could refinance the automobile and 
include our own loan in it; thus we not 
only secured our original loan but also 
got a new loan on the books. Later, 
as a result, we financed another car for 
the insurance agent, whereas he had 
previously taken this business else- 
where. 

Incidentally, this and many other 
experiences lead me to believe that the 
average banker knows very little about 
his borrowers’ actual needs. Loan 
and discount or mortgage loan cus- 
tomers, for example, also in normal 
times buy refrigerators and auto- 
mobiles, but too often they take this 
very desirable business to other financ- 
ing institutions. We make a special 
practice of circularizing our present 
customers, seeking to expand our use- 
fulness to them. 

One of our customers who is a 
trucker has a large insurance premium 
each year to meet. His insurance 
broker had always made a practice of 
financing it elsewhere. We made a 
study of the trucker’s insurance financ- 
ing requirements, and obtained his 
business on an installment basis. Each 
customer is a logical customer for other 
services. It is quite largely a matter of 
studying his needs and of soliciting his 
business. No banker today can simply 
wait for loans to come in. 

While the following is slightly off the 
subject of small business loans in 
particular, it may be of interest to add 
that we do little advertising to the 
general public for installment loans. 
We specialize in cultivating dealer 
arrangements, for we believe that this 
is the only way a small bank, at least, 
can build up a satisfactory volume of 
installment loans in any reasonable 
period of time. One result of these 
dealer relationships has been an ex- 
panding volume of FHA Title I loans 
this year, despite rapid pay-offs. At 
the same time, while working: with 
dealers, we do not neglect our own 
backyard. Wecultivate it assiduously, 
as a supplementary “‘Victory Garden” 
of installment loan customers. As 
mentioned, we circularize present bor- 
rowers and solicit added business from 
them. And we encourage word-of- 
mouth advertising by these customers. 

Returning to the specific subject of 
amortized small business loans, I can 
say in summary that they have many 
advantages. From the point of view 
of the bank, one advantage is that 
collection experience is better than in 

See AMORTIZED LOANS—Page 38 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Plans for Financing 
Reconversion 


The problem of financing industry’s 
return to peace production when the 
time comes is being given much study 
by committees of Congress and by 
executive agencies of the government. 

For many months officials dared not 
discuss post-war problems out loud for 
fear the public would get the idea that 
the war is virtually over and that the 
push for war production could be 
relaxed. Now it is realized that 
whether the war ends in a few months 
or several years there will be the same 
problems of reconversion and it would 
be wise to anticipate them. 

Commercial banks will be a party 
to conditions facing industrial cus- 
tomers when the time comes to change 
from war production to civilian busi- 
ness. Reconversion will require large 
sums of money, and Washington is 
now asking if manufacturers will be 
able to accumulate reserves during the 
war, if the government should provide 
the funds, or if commercial bank loans 
will do the job. 

Business as a whole currently has 
large cash reserves, as shown by 
recent studies of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the Treasury’s 
Division of Tax Research, and this 
fact is interpreted by some as indicat- 
ing that reconversion will not involve 
serious financial problems. Also, many 
firms eventually will get post-war 
credits on excess profits taxes. On the 
other hand, it has been pointed out 
that no one knows the total volume of 
funds that will be required to recon- 
vert, that current reserves could dis- 
appear rapidly, and that the funds 
now available are not necessarily held 
by the manufacturers who will need 
them most. For example, a textile 
mill making 100 per cent war fabrics 
could shift back to civilian cloths in a 
short time and at relatively little 





BERNARD M. BARUCH, head, Post-War 
Adjustment Unit, Office of War 
Mobilization 


Tackles reconversion problems 


expense, whereas a company making 
machine guns might have to shut 
down for several months for an expen- 
sive job of retooling. Thus, no general- 
ization will meet all reconversion 
problems. 

Several suggestions are under dis- 
cussion. One is that the renegotiation 
law be amended to permit war con- 
tractors to build up post-war reserves 
out of current earnings. Another is 
that the tax laws permit retention of 
such reserves. Another is that the 
government provide loans for recon- 
version, or guarantee local bank loans 
for this purpose. 

So far there is no general agreement 
as to the magnitude of the financing 
problem or the best way to meet it. 
It is generally agreed that unless indus- 
try can reconvert promptly when the 
time comes there will be a resulting 


unemployment which may have seri- 
ous effects on the general economy. 
Studies of cash reserves which poten- 
tially could be available for reconver- 
sion indicate that while these now look 
large in the aggregate, they probably 
will be far from sufficient in the case 
of many individual manufacturers, 
and that bank deposits might be 
drawn down at the time when banks 
are called upon to extend large amounts 
of credit to carry business firms over 
this period of readjustment. 


« ¢ e 


The Special Problem of 
Contract Termination 


Some form of government credit, 
either in the.form of direct loans or 
guarantee of commercial bank loans, 
is meeting general agreement as a 
partial solution to the troublesome 
question of settlement of terminated 
war production contracts. 

This question has been threshed 
out before half a dozen committees 
of Congress during the past couple 
of months, and is being studied in- 
tensively by several government de- 
partments. Termination was one of 
the first problems tackled by the 
new Post-War Adjustment Unit of the 
Office of War Mobilization, headed by 
Bernard M. Baruch. Recently the 
Federal Advisory Council of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board added its voice to 
the demands for provision for adequate 
credit during settlement of contract 
claims. 

Since the government has already 
canceled war contracts with a dollar 
value in excess of $8 billion, or more 
than the contracts outstanding on the 
date of the 1918 armistice, this is one 
post-war problem which cannot wait 
until after the war, although, of course, 
a sudden end to the. war would vastly 
complicate it. Up to the present time, 
many of the terminated contracts 
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have been those barely in the starting 
stage, and the contractors usually 
have had, or have quickly obtained, 
other war work, so credit has not been 
much of a problem. But as over-all 
war production slows down or stops, 
termination of a contract may mean 
financial hardship to many firms un- 
less settlement is made promptly or 
credit is provided while a settlement 
is being negotiated. 

A start toward this solution was 
made last summer when the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board agreed on the 
procedure for “‘V-T” loans. These 
represent a modification of the govern- 
ment-guaranteed Regulation V loan 
which would protect both the con- 
tractor and his banker in case a con- 
tract is terminated while a “‘V”’ loan 
is oulstanding. At the same time the 
War Department announced regula- 
tions for settling terminated contracts 
which it believed would result in 
reaching a fair and final payment 
within a very short time after notice 
of termination. Other government 
contracting agencies were prepared to 
adopt a similar system. 

However, the Comptroller General, 
who is head of the General Accounting 
Office, protested to Congress against 
this procedure. He insisted that the 
GAO should audit all accounts and 
review all proposed settlements in 
detail before payment, or at least 
before final settlement. As soon as 
Congressional committees began study- 
ing this situation it became evident 
that (1) the holder of a terminated 
contract, and his subcontractors and 
suppliers, might easily go bankrupt 
unless funds could be obtained promptly 
for reconversion to some other type of 
production, and (2) careful audit as 
proposed by the GAO would require 
many months’*if not years. 

It was, therefore, pretty generally 
agreed that Congress should make 
provision for credit for all contractors 
and subcontractors awaiting settle- 
ment of their claims, regardless of how 
the claims are settled. Debate con- 
tinues as to whether settlements should 
be made by the Army and other con- 
tracting agencies, by the GAO, or by 
some new agency to be created specifi- 
cally to handle this problem. The 
Comptroller General charges that con- 
tracting officers would be too liberal 
in passing on claims and would even 
connive at fraud, a charge indignantly 
denied by the Army and Navy. It 
would not make a great deal of differ- 
ence to most contractors what govern- 
ment agency negotiates the settle- 


ment so long as they can get the. 


matter cleaned up quickly and with a 
minimum of accounting and paper 
work, but it is vitally important to 
them that they get prompt use of the 
funds they have tied up in canceled 
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ROBERT P. PATTERSON, Assistant Secretary of War 


Stresses quick settlements, ready credit, for war contractors 


government contracts. If these funds 
are to be made available in the form 
of loans pending final settlement of 
their claims the contractors feel they 
should not be required to pay interest, 
and there is rather general agreement 
on this point also. 

Just how these termination loans 
are to be made has not yet been 
decided. Ordinary bank credit might 
not be sufficient. For example, a 
¢ompany that had invested all its 
working capital, had borrowed heavily, 
and had made large commitments to 
subcontractors and suppliers, might 
get an advance payment of 75 per cent 
or even 90 per cent of its claims but 
would still be short of working capital, 
and yet a bank would not be justified 
in extending credit on the chance that 
the government would finally allow all 
claims in full. 


HE War Department has suggested 

that it be given authority to make 
loans itself, either directly or through 
some other government agency. Robert 
P. Patterson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, told the House committee on 
Military Affairs that “‘V’’ loans and 
other forms of business credit are not 
sufficient. He proposed: Authority to 
make advance or partial payments to 
contractors and subcontractors; au- 
thority to make direct or guaranteed 
loans to contractors and subcontrac- 
tors; allowance of interest on termina- 
tion claims in order to encourage the 
use of private financing and to equalize 
the position of contractors who use 
private financing and those being 
financed by advance payments or 


government loans. The War Depart- 
ment wants legislation authorizing it 
and other procurement agencies to use 
the “‘V” loan method in guaranteeing 
private bank credit to contractors to 
finance them after termination and 
during the period of settlement while 
reconverting to other work, with the 
government paying interest on such 
loans until settlement of all claims 
hypothecated against the loan. How- 
ever, the Department feels that this 
will not be sufficient to take care of 
companies with many subcontractors 
and suppliers, or those with poor 
credit standing for normal banking 
purposes, so it proposes that the 
Department be permitted to make 
direct loans to both contractors and 
subcontractors, and that such loans 
be available regardless of the size or 
financial condition of the company. 
Variations of this idea are also 
pending before Congress. The Smaller 
War Plants Corporation has proposed 
that it be authorized to make recon- 
version loans when contracts are termi- 
nated, particularly loans to small con- 
tractors and subcontractors. Attorney 
General Francis Biddle is of the opinion 
that although the Army and Navy are 
in direct contact with their suppliers, 
they should be relieved of reconversion 
problems and loans should be made by 
some civilian lending agency. Some 
members of Congress have proposed 
that when a contract is terminated the 
government issue a certificate stating 
that a certain sum is due the contractor 
subject to final audit; this certificate 
would then be made collateral for a 
loan from a commercial bank with the 
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government guaranteeing payment of 
principal and interest. 


° sd ¢ 


Future Use of Deposits 
Being Studied 


Who owns the tremendous volume 
of bank deposits and what owners 
may do with these deposits when the 
war ends are questions which the 
Federal Reserve Board and other 
government agencies are studying very 
carefully. The only general conclusion 
is that deposits probably will continue 
to rise during the war, and the fear is 
that post-war use of these funds in the 
period before industry is reconverted 
and stores are stocked with consumer 
merchandise may lead to serious infla- 
tion. 

Demand deposits in all banks in the 
country totaled $55.6 billion on July 
31, 1943, and the Board estimated, on 
the basis of extensive sampling, that 
incorporated and unincorporated busi- 
ness firms owned $38.7, or 69.6 per 
cent, of this total, while individuals 
owned $14.3, or 25.7 per cent. The 
portion owned by individuals is smaller 
than had been anticipated. 

“The highly liquid position of both 
businesses and individuals raises im- 
portant questions as to methods of 
fiscal and credit control that may be 
effectively used in promoting economic 
stability in the future,” the Board 
said. ‘‘A smooth rate of expenditures 
out of these liquid accumulations 
might prove.a welcome addition to the 
regular volume of consumer and busi- 


ness expenditures over the post-war 
period. On the other hand, concen- 
trated use of any substantial portion 
of the balances for consumer expendi- 
tures or for business materials and 
inventory accumulation in the immedi- 
ate post-war period before output of 
peace goods is well under way could 
easily result in disastrous inflationary 
pressure.” 

The present high rate of consumer 
spending, it is pointed out, tends to 
transfer deposits into business bal- 
ances, where they pile up because of 
the inability of business to spend them 
for normal purposes. As_ business 
firms purchase government securities, 
the government spends the money and 
the funds again gravitate to business 
deposits, so that business deposits are 
apt to continue to grow faster than 
individual deposits unless individuals 
stop spending at such a high rate. 

From this the Board reasons that 
the future use of deposits will depend 
more on business policies than on the 
actions of individuals. If individuals 
decide to withdraw their deposits to 
make purchases after the war, a high 
volume of consumer expenditures car 
be expected for some time. 
on the whole, will have an extremely 
large volume of liquid assets in the 
form of bank deposits and government 
securities. While the largest percent- 
age of business deposits is held by 
firms in the metals manufacturing busi- 
ness which will have the greatest need 
for funds for reconversion, the Board 
points out that a great many lines of 
business and individual firms will not 


Large holdings raise questions of post-war fiscal and credit control 
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be able to finance themselves over this 
period, and it suggests that a careful 
study of the ownership of business 
deposits will provide evidence of the 
location of firms which will have the 
greatest need of credit immediately 
after the war. 


¢ o ° 


Treasury Maps Strategy 
For Fourth War Loan 


Two more war loan drives during 
the first six months of 1944 might 
easily carry the Treasury through the 
balance of this fiscal year with little or 
no borrowing from commercial banks. 
The Third War Loan in September 
set out to borrow $15 billion from non- 
banking sources and actually brought 
in $18.3 billion, and the Fourth War 
Loan, to be staged in January, is 
aiming at even heavier sales to indi- 
viduals and non-financial | business 
concerns. 

War expenditures have leveled off, 
temporarily at least, while Federal 
revenues continue to climb, so that 
the Treasury’s deficit is actually less 
now than it was a year ago, and the 
Treasury might come within shooting 
distance of its goal of financing half the 
cost of the war out of current receipts 
and only half by borrowing for future 
repayment. Estimates of the amount 
the Treasury will need to borrow dur- 
ing the remainder of this fiscal year 
range between $25 and $40 billion, but 
most likely will be nearer the larger 
figure. Thus, two war loans as success- 
ful as the September campaign, plus 
the regular purchases of War Savings 
Bonds which continue between drives, 
could carry the Treasury through into 
mid-summer in comfortable position. 

In planning the Fourth War Loan, 
the Treasury and its state War Finance 
Committee chairmen made a careful 
study of the distribution of September 
sales in an attempt to sell a larger pro- 
portion of securities to individuals. 
It was recognized that the large cash 
accumulations of business firms, insur- 
ance companies, associations, and other 
non-banking sources constitute a rela- 
tively easy source of obtaining funds, 
and also that these funds represent 
savings and spendings of individuals 
which are in a less dangerous position 
from the standpoint of inflation than 
if they were in demand deposits. How- 
ever, the anti-inflation aspect of Treas- 
ury borrowing could be advanced much 
further if an equivalent volume of 
funds could be obtained directly from 
individuals themselves. 

Concentration on individuals in 
future war loan drives could result in 
somewhat smaller total sales, in which 
case the Treasury could make up the 
difference by sale of other types of 
securities either to commercial banks 
or to large non-banking investors. 
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A Plan for 
Home 


N Portland, Oregon, the ball is 
] rolling on a practical down-to-earth 

program built around the Home 
Planners’ Institute. The same pro- 
gram is now being offered to other 
communities throughout the country. 

The plan locally is simply this: On 
different evenings in the offices of the 
Equitable Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation, moderate-sized groups of keenly 
interested men and women gather to 
learn how to build their post-war homes. 
They are availing themselves of the 
opportunity to learn about every phase 
of home building from outstanding 
authorities in twenty-four fields. Fur- 
thermore, they are participating in a 
systematic savings plan, accumulating 
either cash or war bonds as down pay- 
ments for the homes they will acquire 
when the war ends. 

The Home Planners’ Institute is the 
name given to the educational plan 
under which the free classes on home 
building are held. It was set up 
through the joint co-operation of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, and the Equitable Savings 
and Loan Association. Portland is the 
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Future 
BuILDERS 


By 
RALPH H. CAKE 


President, Equitable Savings and Loan Association, Portland, Oregon, 
and Immediate Past President, U. S. Savings and Loan League 


A practical post-war project for lending institutions 
is the Home Planners’ Institute, an educational plan 
designed to teach people how to build better houses 
in the future, and to help them save systematically 
toward that goal. The program is being perfected in 
Portland, and soon will be made available elsewhere 


pilot plant, but as has been previously 
mentioned, the institute is not expected 
to remain purely a local project. The 
lumber associations are now presenting 
the plan to other cities, and it will be 
made available to the public through 
responsible financial institutions or 
retail dealers. 

On September 19 the plan was first 
announced in Portland. Inquiries 
started coming in the next day. Every 


one who called at the Equitable office 
was personally interviewed before regis- 
tering for the home planners’ classes. 
Interest mounted as the day of the 
first class, October 18, approached. 
After the first class of about sixty 
members was filled, a second, and then 
a third, was organized. 

Here is post-war planning the lay- 
man can take a partin. The elaborate 
plans of government commissions, for 


Interest in the Home Planners’ Institute has been stimulated by display and classified advertisements, billboard posters, car 
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super-highway programs and the like, 
belong to the realm of the professional 
architect and engineer. But home 
planning is something that every little 
man who dreams of a cottage can 
“sink his teeth into.” Furthermore, 
it may be of great importance na- 
tionally. For the private home build- 
ing industry is the largest single indus- 
try in the country from a dollar volume 
standpoint. It is estimated that 1,000,- 
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Initial meeting of Institute’s first section. 








000 homes will be built every year for 
the first ten years after the war, and 
that these homes on the average will 
cost $4,000. Thus, as the Home 
Planners’ Institute becomes national 
in scope it will be helping to organize 
a $4,000,000,000 industry to be “ready 
to go,” making jobs for the millions of 
returning service men and ex-war 
workers the day war ends. 

The home planners’ course is offered 
absolutely free, with no obligation 
whatsoever. The participant will not 
be obliged to finance his home through 
any financial institution which might 
make the plan available to him in his 
community. The institute has no 
tie-in with the architects, contractors, 
realtors, heating engineers, or anyone 
else who delivers the class lectures. 
The lecturers are selected only on the 
basis of their knowledge of specialized 
subjects. 


[N Portland we have these joint en- 

dorsers: The Portland Realty Board, 
the Oregon Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, the Retail 
Furniture Association of Oregon, Inc., 
Portland Master Plumbers Association, 
Inc., Retail Trade Bureau, Portland 
Home Builders Association, Portland 
General Electric Company, North- 
western Electric Company, Portland 
Gas and Coke Company, and the 
Oregon Building Congress. 

At the Equitable a savings schedule 
has been set up, so that during the 
institute registration interview a plan 


Other groups are being formed and a 1,000 enrollment is expected 





for accumulating the down payment 
for a future home can be definitely 
decided upon. After the prospective 
home builder has indicated the price 
range of the home he intends to build, 
he is shown this schedule which is 
based on a 20 per cent down payment 
and 80 per cent loan. Of course, other 
schedules are available if desired. If 
the planner wants to accumulate funds 
through the purchase of war bonds, 
he bases his figuring on the purchase 
price of the bond and not the maturity 
value. For instance the necessary 
down payment for a $4,500 home can 
be accumulated by buying a $50 bond 
every month for two years. Here is 
the schedule which has been worked 
out in Portland: 
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$2,500 $ 500 $ 41.67 $9.62 $20.84 $ 4.61 
3,000 600 50.00 11.54 25.00 5.77 
3,500 700 58.33 13.42 29.17 6.71 
4,000 800 66.67 15.38 33.33 ° 7.69 
*4,500 900 76.00 17.38 *37.50 8.69 
5,000 1,000 83.33 19.24 41.67 9.62 
5,500 1,100 91.67. 21.15 48.53° 10.58 
6,000 1,200 100.00 23.08 50.00 11.54 
6,500 1,300 108.33 25.00 54.17 12.50 
7,000 1,400 116.67 26.84 58.33 13.42 
7,500 1,500 125.00 28.85 62.50 14.42 
8,000 1,600 133.33 30.77 66.66 15.37 
9,000 1,800 150.00 3462 75.00 17.31 


Each class meets once a month at 
eight o’clock in the evening designated, 
using the lobby of the Equitable. . A 
forty-minute lecture is given, and the 
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rest of the 1% hour class period is 
devoted to discussion and questions. 
Hugh Rosson of the Equitable staff 
is serving as registrar and chairman 
of the institute. Mr. Rosson, who is 
an ex-law professor at the University 
of Oregon and former director of the 
traffic safety department of the State 
of Oregon, is ably qualified to direct 
the institute. 

The first class met on October 18. 
‘“‘Where shall we build our new home,” 
was the question Chester A. Moores, 
the speaker at the first meeting, an- 
swered. The choice of Mr. Moores to 
lead the discussion on ‘Selecting the 
Homesite’ was fortunate. He has 
been a prominent Portland realtor for 
twenty-five years, is a past president 
of the Portland Realty Board, vice- 
president of Commonwealth, Inc., 
large really and property management 
firm, is a member of the city planning 
commission, and vice-chairman of the 
Housing Authority of Portland. Men 
of his calibre have been selected to 
lead each discussion. Some idea of the 
helpful nature of the information to be 
made available through the institute 
can be gauged from a brief review of 
Mr. Moores’ talk. 

“The most important thing to have 
in mind when setting forth to build a 
new home is the location,” he advised. 
“It is wise to plan on going ‘first class’ 
in choosing the site, even if an expendi- 
ture of a few hundred extra dollars 
may mean eliminating or at least post- 
poning some feature which you wish 
in your future home.” 

In discussing the general problem 
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of selecting a homesite, Mr. Moores 
explained that it is necessary to give 
careful consideration to several impor- 
tant factors intluding general neighbor- 
hood atmosphere, accessibility, topog- 
raphy and geographical location, utili- 
ties and other public services, taxes 
and assessments, and, perhaps most 
important of all, restrictions which 
afford protection against adverse in- 
fluences and possible threats against 
the economic stability of the invest- 
ment. 


“TE is sometimes helpful to ascertain 

the prevailing economic status of 
the neighborhood and the general type 
of work done by the typical bread- 
winners of the district,’ continued 
Mr. Moores. “A neighborhood is 
benefited by the predominance of 
families who enjoy stable, although not 
necessarily high, incomes appropriate 
to the average value of the neighbor- 
hood. 
executives are perhaps the best income 
bracket of the entire employment field 
due to their established usefulness in 
the business world and their versatility 
and ability to get along. These 
younger business men are considered 
even more stable than senior execu- 
tives who, as a rule, will sooner or 
later step out of the business picture.” 

Mr. Moores also enumerated these 
specific points to be considered when 
buying a lot: Is it suited to the type 
and style of home you propose to 
build, is it wide enough, long enough, 
does it have a pleasant outlook, is the 
soil fertile, is the ground solid, do the 


Authorities agree that junior‘ 


adjacent properties drain off from the 
lot, can the property be graded so the 
water will drain away from cellar 
windows, will it lend itself to attractive 
landscaping? 

The enthusiastic response to Mr. 
Moores’ speech evinced how eager the 
first group was for knowledge on home 
planning. Intelligent questions were 
asked, and considerately answered by 
the speaker. The evening was a 
definite success. 

The second and third lectures will 
be on architecture. Glenn A. Stanton, 
prominent Portland architect and past 
president of the Oregon chapter of the 
A. I. A., will speak November 15 on 
“The Relation of the Client and the 
Architect.” On December 13, both 
traditional and functional architecture 
will be presented to the group by 
exponents of the two schools. Hollis 
Johnston will speak for the traditional 
and Van Evera Bailey for the modern. 

Then the subjects for the classes 
will follow in this order: Selecting a 
contractor, construction, financing the 
home, kitchen planning, building mate- 
rials, heating and air conditioning, 
plumbing and fixtures, wiring and 
lighting, painting, interior decorating, 
insulation, home furnishings and appli- 
ances, new home features, plan for 
recreation and hobbies, and eight other 
subjects. 

In the metropolitan areas, institute 
lectures will be delivered by specialists 
in these particular fields. But for the 
benefit of the smaller towns which may 
not have qualified architects, land- 

See HOME PLANNERS—Page 34 


While the Institute has originated in Portland, it is planned to extend the program throughout the country 


Glenn Stanton, Portland architect, and Joe Blunt, Seattle lumberman, admire Home 
Planners’ Institute scrapbook 
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Ralph H. Cake, who helped to devise 
the Institute program 
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PERSONALITIES in the NEWS 








Last month in 
this same section 
of The Burroughs 
Clearing House 
there was a pic- 
ture and bio- 
graphical sketch 
of Wood Neth- 
erland, in con- 
nection with his 
election as presi- 
dent of the state 
bank division of 
the American 
Bankers Association. Now comes the 
much less pleasant task of recording 
the death, on December 7 following a 
stroke, of this well-known vice-presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis. 

This was sad news to a great many 


WOOD NETHERLAND 


bankers, for Mr. Netherland had a wide. 


acquaintance. He was only fifty-four 
years old but had not been in good 
health for several years. 

Mr. Netherland began his banking 
career in the Perry State Bank of 
Perry, Missouri; was a second lieuten- 
ant in the Air Corps during the First 
World War; and later joined the First 
National Bank of Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, first serving as assistant cashier 
and then as cashier. He came to 
St. Louis in 1929 as vice-president and 
treasurer of the Federal Land Bank 
and the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank; soon afterward he was elected 
president of both institutions and in 
1933 he became general agent of the 
Farm Credit Administration. In 1934 
he resigned to become vice-president 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank. 

Claude F. Pack, well-know president 
of the Home State Bank, Kansas City, 
Kansas, has succeeded Mr. Netherland 
as president of the A.B.A. state bank 
division. 

e 

One of the bankers and close friends 
to whom the death of Wood Nether- 
land comes as a particularly sad loss is 
W. L. Hemingway, president of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and im- 
mediate past president of the American 
Bankers Association, who has been in 
London at the invitation of the British 
Government to discuss international 
economic and monetary problems. 

Mr. Hemingway’s keen interest in 
world economics was shown dur- 
ing his administration, which turned 
A. B. A. attention beyond domestic 
banking horizons to a degree unprece- 
dented, at least in recent years. Dur- 
ing his term as president he visited 
Mexico and spoke in Spanish at the 
annual convention of the Mexican 








Bankers Associ- 
ation. At the A. 
B. A. convention 
in September, 
financial execu- 
tives from Eng- 
land, Canada 
and Mexico were 
invited to give 
their views on 
world finance. 
Furthermore, 
under his admin- 
istration the 
A. B. A. Economic Policy Commission 
brought out a comprehensive study of 
international monetary and economic 
problems under the title, “The Place 
of the United States in the Post-War 
Economy.” The initial British press 
reaction to extracts from the report 
was not entirely in accord, and doubt- 
less the study has been one of the 
subjects discussed by Mr. Hemingway 
in London. 


W.L. HEMINGWAY 


Sd 

John F. Scott, president of the 
$21,000,000 Minnesota Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association which he 
helped to organize in St. Paul twenty- 
one years ago, is the new president of 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League. He was elected at the fifty- 
first annual meeting of the League, 
held November 29, 30 and December 1 
in Chicago. He succeeds Ralph H. 
Cake, Portland, 
Oregon, whose 
article on the 
Home Planners’ 
Institute ap- 
pears in this 
issue, starting on 
page 22. 

In his home 
city Mr. Scott 
has been active 
in tax relief 
efforts, and in 
1941 he was 
chosen King of 
the St. Paul Winter Carnival, always 
a testimonial to the outstanding leader- 
ship of a St. Paul man in civic and 
business affairs. 

Other newly elected officers of the 
League are W. Megrue Brock, Day- 
ton, Ohio, first - vice-president, and 
Henry P. Irr, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, second vice-president. Herman 
F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, who has been 
secretary of the League for forty-seven 
years, was named secretary-treasurer 
for the 1943-44 term. 

Sd 

Things are not the same at the 

Robert Morris Associates headquarters 


JOHN F. SCOTT 


in Philadelphia, for Alexander Wall 
is missing. After having served as the 
only secretary and treasurer the organ- 
ization of bank credit men has had 
since it was formed in 1914, “Alec” 
Wall retired at the recent annual fall 
conference. His successor, Raymond 
W. Duning, was previously Mr. 
Wall’s assistant. 

Mr. Wall has had a great deal to do 
with the improvement of credit policies 
and practices in banks. He received 
early banking training with the First 
National Bank of Milwaukee, and later 
was credit manager of the National 
Bank of Commerce in Detroit, from 
which position he resigned in 1919 to 
become full-time secretary and treas- 
urer of Robert Morris Associates. 

In this capacity he explored and 
developed more scientific methods of 





ALEXANDER WALL RAYMOND W.DUNING 


statement analysis for credit purposes. 
A major result was origination of the 
“ratio method of statement analysis” 
with which he has been identified ever 
since. He has written a half-dozen 
published books on credit analysis, is 
a former national chairman of the 
educational committee and a special 
lecturer in the American Institute of 
Banking, also a special lecturer of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a faculty member and 
lecturer at the Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers University. Mr. 
Wall will continue as an honorary 
member of the Associates and devote 
his time to special research in the 
credit field. 

The new secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. Duning, is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. After a short time with an 
accounting firm he accepted a position 
as an assistant to Mr. Wall, taking 
part in the early development of 
statement studies on various industries 
published annually by the Robert 
Morris Associates, and collaborating 
with Mr. Wall in writing two books on 

See BANK PERSONALITIES—Page 38 
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| "'How are we going to heat this bank during the 
coming winter ?’’ President Perkins asked gloomily 


T the head of the directors’ 
table in the Ferndale National, 
President Perkins held the bank’s 

minute book at a starboard tilt and 
glared at it with a wrinkled brow. 

“This writing,” he breathed through 
set teeth, “looks like a raveling off a 
Paisley shawl. It’s your writing, 
isn’t it, Spearhawk?”’ 

Mr. Spearhawk stretched out his 
neck slowly and looked at the page. 
“Yeah, ‘Feb. 10th’ . . . that was the 
morning it went down to 60 below 
zero. My hands are still ‘colder than 
a dead frog, and here it is November 
again.” 

President Perkins closed the book. 
“Gentlemen, that brings up a serious 
matter. How are we going to heat 
this bank during the coming winter?’ 
he asked gloomily. 

“It won’t be with fuel oil,”’ stated 
Director McTavish. ‘We hardly got 
enough to warm the nozzle on our oil 
burner the past winter.” 

“And coal is going to be dealt out 
one piece at a time, I hear,’’ nodded 
Mr. Perkins with a vacant eye. 

“That leaves only wood,” suggested 
Mr. McTavish, ‘‘and unless the Indians 
come back there’s no one left to break 
it up to stove length.”’ 

“We'll have to think up some new 
kind of fuel,’ decided President Perkins. 
“Someone was telling me of corncobs.”’ 

“There isn’t any heat in a corn- 
cob,” informed Mr. Clutchbill, the 
bank’s oldest director, coming out of 
a seeming trance. ‘They smoke hams 
with them . . . no particular heat —it’s 
all smoke. I wouldn’t take out the 
oil burner. We may think of some 
untried juice that may work in her.” 

“Eh?” uttered Mr. Spearhawk bend- 
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cts to Avert 
a Krozen Bank 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


In the case of the Ferndale National, the potential 
freezing pertains not to the bank’s assets, but to 


its customers and employees, clue to the acute fuel 


shortage that impends. 


Mr. Clutchbill is strangely 


cold to suggestions; he has a ‘hot’ idea of his own 


ing forward. 
juice is there?” 

“IT remember reading years ago,” 
stated Mr. Clutchbill, “that Fords 
had been run on alcohol in Cuba. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if we could dis- 
cover some fluid we could use.” 

““Gentlemen,”” thundered President 
Perkins, “this is a serious and immedi- 
ate business. I shall ask the directors 
to cruise in pairs around our country- 
side looking for wood, preferably 
maple, beech and birch. I recommend 
four large wood-burning stoves be 
installed at once.” 

“Don’t take out the oil burner.” 
Mr. Clutchbill spaced the words with 
a mysterious tone in his voice. 

During the following week the 
Messrs. Spearhawk and McTavish 
made up a fuel team, and so did Presi- 
dent Perkins and Director Dinghy. 
This left Director Clutchbill playing 
a lone hand, for which he was thankful 
since he wanted to investigate a fuel 


“What juice? What 


source which promised a good deal of 
mystery. Because it would require 
some sort of vehicular accommodation 
he sought out the services of his crony, 
Cal Bannister, only to learn Cal’s car 
was in cold storage owing to the pre- 
vailing exhaustion of gas coupons. But 
through Cal’s resourcefulness a gig 
and long-necked horse was borrowed 
from a war-conditioned neighbor. And 
it was in this gig the two elderly 
gentlemen might have been seen the 
following afternoon jerking down the 
valley road, and later crawling up the 
East Hill. 

They were headed for the summer 
home of a retired scientist, a man of 
great age, whose brain had turned 
against him in an evil moment and 
convinced him it would be feasible to 
spend a winter in the arctic Ferndale 
hills. However, a couple of sleet 
storms in late September had enabled 
him to recover his earlier intellect to 
the extent he had immediately shifted 
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gears for Florida. The aged scientist, 
so Mr. Clutchbill reasoned, would have 
fortified his extensive summer home 
with some sort of heating ointment 
that would not only be foolproof but 
also in adequate supply. What it was 
no Ferndale citizen knew, for the old 
scientist’s railway connection was in 
the village below Ferndale. 

“The place looks deserted all right,” 
nodded Mr. Clutchbill as they pulled 
abreast of the long, low summer home 
standing back on a terrace above the 
road. 

*‘Ain’t that the end of a car sticking 
out from behind the barn?’”’ said Cal 
in a low voice. 

“My gosh! 
SOwss 

“It’s your friend Spearhawk’s car.” 
Cal suddenly uttered. 

“Yeah, he and McTavish are out 
scouting for wood piles. Let’s go 
back to the lane, hide our rig, sneak 
up into the sugar orchard and see 
what they’re up to.” 

A little later, keeping well covered 
in the woods, they came in sight of a 
large and well-kept sugar house. Of 
a sudden they discovered the Messrs. 
Spearhawk and McTavish standing in 
conversation in front of the structure. 
With the help of convenient spruce 
clumps Mr. Clutchbill and Cal were 
able to get into listening distance. 

Mr. Spearhawk and Mr. McTavish 
had apparently tried the door and 
found it barred, and they now circled 
around the building and peered into a 
black window. 

“IT wish we could get rid of them,” 
complained Mr. Clutchbill beginning 
to twitch with impatience. 


If somebody is ahead 





Mr. Clutchbill placed his hand on the starting switch, then turned and inspected his fellow directors 





“IT could give ’em a little woods-cry,”’ 
suggested Cal. ‘Something like a 
screech owl makes. It’s a mean sound 
in a lonesome place like this.” 

It was on Mr. Clutchbill’s tongue 
to let Cal put on the weird tremolo 
when Mr. Spearhawk’s voice came to 
them. 

“You know, Clutchbill is losing his 
mind. Oil burner! Wish we could 
find a wood pile.” 

‘““Maybe he’s got a line on something 
we don’t know,” hinted Mr. McTavish. 

“Give ’em the screech owl, Cal,” 
whispered Mr. Clutchbill. 


WITH stinging suddenness the trem- 

bling staccato of a screech owl bit 
the air. Mr. Spearhawk who was peer- 
ing in the window was seen to jerk in 
his head as though an ostrich had 
pecked him on his bald spot. 

“Gosh sake! McTavish, what was 
that?” Mr. Spearhawk turned slowly 
with his companion and gazed with 
round eyes into the forest. 

“TI ain’t much used to wild varmits, 
Spearhawk,” stated Mr. McTavish in 
a hollow voice, ‘but ever since we’ve 
been in these woods I’ve had a queer 
feeling I can’t put my tongue to. 
There was talk, you recall, of a panther 
being seen last spring.” 

Mr. Spearhawk began a stiff-legged 
trot with words coming out of his 
mouth. “Let’s get into the car. If I 
can get my hands on a monkey wrench 
and get the windows closed . . . you 
guard the rear, McTavish. Let me 
know if anything with a yellow pelt 
shows up.” 

‘“Hm’f!? said Mr. Clutchbill when 
the crashing in the underbrush sub- 





sided, “I wouldn’t have believed 
either of them had that power in their 
legs. There’s something strange about 
this place,” he added as they went 
down to the sugar house, “‘no wood 
pile, you notice.” 

“I could get into that cupola up 
there on the roof,” suggested Cal. 

“Heh? By jinks! See if you can 
get through and unlock the door. That 
old scientist has got something strange 
inside if I’m not mistaken.” 

Fifteen minutes later the two men 
came out of the sugar house talking in 
whispers. They hurried back to their 
gig and were shortly prodding the long- 
necked horse down the steep hill road 
to Ferndale Village. 

That night after considerable inquiry 
Mr. Clutchbill located the old scientist, 
Professor Adolph Nickleburg by name, 
in Sea Orange, Florida. An immediate, 
call was put through and in the course 
of time the old director of the Ferndale 
National was in contact with his man. 

“This is Aaron Clutchbill, director 
of the Ferndale National in Vermont,”’, 
howled Mr. Clutchbill over the airy’ 
distances. ‘Are you Professor Adolph 
Nickleburg of Ferndale East Hill?” 

“Hey? Good land! What’s that? 
What’s that?” rasped back a husky, 
broken voice. ‘“‘Vermont ... East 
Hill —Brrh!’”’ 

“It’s about that ‘old sap,’ let’s call 
it, in your sugar house. Will it burn 
... you going to use it?” 

“Yes, itll burn. Ah —splishoo! 
Confound it! Cuss my larynx, it’s 
been split ever since that last sleet 
storm in September. No, I’ll never 
use it. Shan’t ever stay there in 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 42 
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CANADIAN BANKING 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Bankers’ Association Report 


An outline of the important role of 
banking in the Canadian war economy, 
featured by the rise of bank deposits 
by 61 per cent and-of bank clearances 
by 64 per cent since the war started, 
plus the fact that 8,360 men and 
women have joined the colors since 
war was declared, highlighted the 
address of Charles St. Pierre, general 
manager of the Banque Canadienne 
Nationale, retiring president of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, at the 
52nd annual CBA meeting at Montreal 
on November 11. 


Stanley M. Wedd, Toronto, general 


manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, was elected president for 
a two-year term, with vice-presidents 
Robert Rae, Toronto, general manager 
of the Dominion Bank; S. G. Dobson, 
Montreal, general manager of the 
Royal Bank of Canada; H. D. Burns, 
Toronto, general manager of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia; and B. C. Gardner, 
Montreal, general manager of the 
Bank of Montreal. With the election 
of Mr. Wedd, the office of the CBA 
moves to Toronto from Montreal. 

“I should like to see a wider spread 
of knowledge among Canadians gener- 
ally about the truly remarkable serv- 
ices that their banks have rendered in 
this great wartime expansion,”’ Charles 
St. Pierre stated in reviewing wartime 
economic developments in the Do- 
minion. “I do not think that the 
common sense of Canadians can be 





STANLEY M. WEDD, general manager, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Newly elected president, Canadian 
Bankers’ Association 


shaken materially by strange or radical 
movements once the people are fully 
informed .. . It is strange that at the 
very time when our democratic initi- 
ative, industry and finance have risen 
to such great heights of service and 
efficiency, a clamor should arise to 
throw it all on the scrap heap and 
substitute something which has failed 
wherever it has been tried. It is my 


earnest conviction that Canadian com- 
mon sense will withstand any urge to 
abandon the substance for the shadow.” 

In reporting on Canadian banking 
progress Mr. St. Pierre stated that on 
August 31, 1939, just before Canada 
went to war, total bank deposits in the 
Dominion were $2,524,000,000. On 
September 30, 1943, bank deposits 
stood at $4,085,000,000. Bank notes 
plus deposits were today up 76 per 
cent from August 31, 1939, from 
$2,734,000,000 to $4,832,000,000. 

Bank assets when Canada went to 
war totaled $3,548,000,000, and today 
totaled $5,264,000,000, an increase of 
48 per cent. Current loans reached 
their peak on August 31, 1941, with 
$1,153,000,000, and are today $989,- 
000,000, an increase of $11,000,000 
since a year ago and $163,000,000 over 
the total of $826,000,000 when Canada 
went to war. Bank clearances have 
increased over the same four-year 
period by 64 per cent, from $31,401,- 
000,000 to $51,613,000,000. 

Mr. St. Pierre pointed out that the 
banks had refrained, in accordance 
with the government’s wish, from pur- 
chasing 3 per cent Victory Bonds at 
the time of issue. This was because of 
the inflationary effect of obtaining 
borrowed funds to any large extent 
through bank credits, rather than from 
the savings and current incomes of the 
people. But the banks had co-operated 
to bridge the gaps occurring from time 


See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 44 


West End Branch of Royal Bank of Canada, London, England, is popular center for Canadians in uniform 





























Note and Conditional Sale 
Contract 


A Georgia automobile dealer sold a 
car to a buyer who signed a document 
designated as a promissory. note and 
conditional sale contract. The dealer, 
who was the payee of the note, trans- 
ferred it and the contract, before 
maturity and for value, to a finance 
company. 

Thereafter, before the maturity date 
of the first installment payment on the 
note and after the finance company 
had acquired it, the buyer, according 
to the defense he later made, entered 
into an arrangement with the dealer 
whereby he returned the car to the 
dealer in consideration of the dealer’s 
giving him another car and agreeing 
to take care of all payments on the 
note negotiated to the finance com- 
pany. 

Upon subsequent default on the 
note, the finance company sued the 
buyer as maker, who set up as his 
defense his arrangement with the 
dealer. 

Pointing out that there was evidence 
from which it could be found that the 
finance company was a holder in due 
course of the instrument sued on, the 
Georgia Court of Appeals said: 

“The conditional sale contract and 
promissory note sued on was a negotia- 
ble instrument and in the hands of a 
holder in due course was not subject 
to the defenses available to prior 
parties among themselves. Such an 
instrument in the hands of a holder in 
due course would not be subject to the 
defense which involved a transaction 
between the payee of the note (the 
dealer) and the maker, entered into 
after the transfer of the note to the 
holder in due course, whereby the 
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maker surrendered the automobile 
purchased and for the payment of 
which the note and contract had been 
executed, to the payee dealer, in con- 
sideration of the payee’s delivering to 
the maker another automobile and 
agreeing to assume the amount due by 
the maker on such a note and con- 
tract, unless the holder (finance com- 
pany) was a party to this transaction 
and released the maker from his obliga- 
tion.” (Peoples vs. Ledbetter, 26 
Southeastern Reporter, Second Series, 
671.) 


o « 


Release of Prior Party 


When a bank has on its hands a 
negotiable note that has been de- 
faulted on and collection looks doubt- 
ful, the temptation to make a com- 
promise settlement with one of the 
endorsers or other party, is strong. 
Yet, such a settlement may bar the 
bank from collecting the balance of 
the money due on the note, as a recent 
Alabama decision emphasizes. 

There the payee and holder of a 
negotiable note sued one of the en- 
dorsers when the note remained unpaid 
at maturity. While there were several 
endorsers on the note ahead of the 
one sued, the holder of the note of 
course could pick out any endorser 
for suit. 
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What 


E Courts 
re Sayin 


A summary of current decisions 
of particular interest to banks 


The endorser sued, however, de- 
fended on the ground that one of the 
prior endorsers had been released from 
liability on the note and that, there- 
fore, he, the subsequent endorser, was 
discharged of liability by that fact. 
“It is of course the law that a per- 
son secondarily liable (as the defendant 
here) on the instrument is discharged 
by the discharge of a prior party,” 


: ruled the Court of Appeals of Alabama. 


The court was of course referring to 
Section 120 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act, which provides, 
among other things, that a person 
secondarily liable on a negotiable instru- 
ment is discharged by the discharge 
of a prior party. (Gustin vs. Dinsmore, 
14 Southern Reporter, Second Series, 
737.) 


¢ e « 


‘*Duress’’ in Signing Note? . 


A woman sued in New York on her 
negotiable note made the defense that 
she was coerced into signing the instru- 
ment. The note was drawn to the 
order of the maker’s attorney for an 
amount which he claimed was a bal- 
ance due him for professional services 
to the maker. - 

She claimed that she executed and 
delivered the note to him only when 


he threatened that, if she did not sign - 


it, an important transaction which he 
had in hand for her would fail. She 
maintained that thus coerced, and 
under duress, she signed the note. 
“That which is relied upon as 
duress,” said the Supreme Court of 
New York, “even if true, was merely 
the threatened exercise by a creditor 
of a legal right which does not con- 
stitute duress in law. Clearly, if John 
See COURT DECISIONS—Page 46 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 





New Booklets 


Post-War Employment and the 
Settlement of Terminated War 
Contracts ... Presenting a four- 
point program designed to forestall the 
emergency that will arise when whole- 
sale cancellations of war contracts 
begin. Of especial interest is the 
proposal for mandatory loans by the 
government to contractors and sub- 
contractors, to cover a_ substantial 
portion of settlement claims. The 
recommendations are made by the 
research committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. 


Meeting Today’s Payroll Prob- 
lems . . . With salary deductions 
becoming ever more numerous, and 
the number of employees increasing in 
many cases, the payroll record-keeping 
problem has become much more com- 
plex. In the short time that is cus- 
tomarily available for preparing pay 
checks or envelopes, it has become 
steadily more difficult to complete all 
the writing and calculating operations, 
and to post all the necessary employee 
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The Liberty Box is made of heavy, water- 
proofed corrugated fibre board, precision cut 
and scored, reinforced with heavily gummed 
cloth tape. Labels factory applied — gummed 
titling strips FREE. 


@ Dustproof—Spillproof 

e Safe, Efficient, Economical 

@ Liberties stack anywhere or fit shelv- 
ing you now have 

eThe National Standard for over 25 
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users 


Write for descriptive circular with sizes 
and prices. We willinclude FREE Manual 
of Record Storage Practice. 


Liberty Boxes are sold by all leading stationers. 
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The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit 32, Michigan 





records. This folder describes and 
illustrates a “peak leveling” plan 
which offers a solution to the problem. 
It embodies suggestions likely to prove 
helpful not only to financial institu- 
tions but also to their business and 
industrial customers, many of whom 
may be seeking an answer to the 
problem. 


Conserving Your Wealth... 
An excellent explanation of the nature 
and value of trust services, written in 
terms of the layman yet not over- 
simplified. Other trust institutions 
will be interested in seeing how a New 
York trust company specializing in 
personal trusts covers editorially such 
matters as general investment policy, 
insurance trusts, compensation, and 
discretionary powers. 
will be the format, which features wide 
margins and large type for easy read- 
ing, in a small-sized book of 48 pages. 


Agricultural Income and Farm 
Real Estate ... Despite the fact 
that this booklet was written by a 
Federal Reserve economist especially 
for the Ninth Federal Reserve District, 
it has a national application and can 
be used to advantage by bankers 
everywhere in counseling customers on 
the wise use of augmented agricultural 
incomes. The report particularly warns 
against land speculation and _ the 
incurring of unnecessary fixed debts 
at high prices, and outlines a three- 
point program for the desirable use of 
increased farm incomes, a program 
jointly prepared by banking and agri- 
cultural leaders. The booklet cites the 
opportunity for bankers to co-operate 
in preventing a recurrence of farmer 
mistakes of the last World War. 


Pastures that Come to Stay 
... Every banker interested in the 
preservation and best economic use of 
our soil resources will enjoy reading 
this account of how a grassland agri- 
culture is taking over some of the 
former domain of Old King Cotton in 
Louisiana. It tells how idle land, 


Also of interest. 


eroded land, and land grown weary 
with decades of cotton production have 
been converted into grazing lands 
worth $50 to $75 per acre each year in 
increased milk production and reduced 
feed costs. Among others, there is 
testimony from a local banker as to 
the tangible benefits from such a 
program. 


Post-War Bank Buildings. . An 
illustrated brochure which points out 
that there is much that can be done 
now in the way of preparation by those 
banks which plan to erect new or 
modernized quarters after the war. 
It also predicts some of the changes 
that will be found in the appearance, 
equipment, materials and construction 
of tomorrow’s banks. 


Handbook of Life Insurance 
. . - An unusually complete 64-page 
brochure designed to give a clearer 
understanding of the functions of life 
insurance. It not only explains how 
life insurance operates but gives help- 
ful pointers on the buying of suitable 
protection and the adjustment of pro- 
grams to meet changing needs. Should 
assist many bankers in their personal 
understanding of the subject, and 
provide them with an excellent refer- 
ence source when they are called upon 
to render insurance advice. 


Still Timely 


Bankads . . . Samples of bank 
advertisements on various subjects, 
illustrated with human interest photo- 
graphs, and complete with copy set in 
specialized type faces. The examples 
are embodied in a large proof book 
which describes the monthly service 
available. 


Retention and Preservation of 
Corporate Records ... A pamphlet 
which describes in detail the steps 
taken by a business organization to 
perfect a system for the storage and 
preservation of its records. 


Serving Our Customers in War- 
time... This folder presents an ex- 
ample of how a leading New York 
bank explained to customers its prob- 
lem of handling a mounting volume of 
work with less experienced personnel, 
and how it enlisted the aid as well as 
the understanding of its customers. 
The folder cites some of the more im- 
portant specific ways in which its de- 
positors can be helpful, and thereby 
obtain better service. Included are 


some special suggestions for business 
concerns. 
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Statement of Condition, October 18, 1943 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks......................ccceecees 
United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
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Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 
Banking House 


Deposits 
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Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 
Reserve for Contingencies................. cc ccce cece ceces 
Income Collected but Not Earned 
Common Stock 
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Undivided Profits 


other purposes as required or permitted by law 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corperation 





$ 472,035,742.02 


1,623,986,236.68 
66,852,417.88 
353,704,821.70 
3,000,000.00 
1,237,574.42 
6,709,588.51 
11,475,000.00 


$2,539,001,381.21 











$2,385,685,229.46 
1,237,574.42 
8,136,967.18 
17,391,160.60 
292,481.80 
50,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
26,257 ,967.75 
$2,539,001,381.21 











United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$671,783,156.78 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


University of Minnesota. The infor- 
mation obtained in this manner should 
be valuable to the state administration 
and others who may approach this 
problem of attempting to solve the 
employment problem at the state level. 

A survey is now being started in 
Minot, North Dakota, a city of 16,577. 
This will cover the city of Minot and 
Ward County. It is expected that in 
Minot, which has no industries em- 
ploying any considerable number of 
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POST-WAR PROGRAM 


men, the survey will be more definitely 
influenced by the possibilities for agri- 
culture in that area and for the dis- 
tributing and service trades in Minot. 

In all of these surveys, the North- 
west Research Committee is stressing 
the importance of obtaining the co- 
operation of all groups in the com- 
munity: Agriculture, labor, the Ameri- 
can Legion, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, service clubs, women’s groups, 
victory. aides, and other interested 
organizations. The Regional Office of 





CPE 2 


MAKES SHIPS GROW 
FASTER, TOO! 





@ In many California business 
and industrial enterprises, Na- 
ture works as a valuable part- 
ner. Motion picture producers 
discovered this years ago. Ship- 
builders are learning it now. 

Year-round moderate weath- 
er is only one reason for the 
rapid growth of California 
during recent years...a growth 
vastly accelerated by war, but 
destined to become a perma- 
nent, vital factor in our nation- 
al economy. 

Here today is a consumer 
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market of 7,500,000 people . .. 
where a million factory work- 
ers are being paid more than 
one billion, three hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Bank of America has contrib- 
uted substantially to the financ- 
ing of this development of 
California. With branches in 
more than 300 cities and towns 
of the state, this bank is a log- 
ical choice of any banker or 
business executive wanting fi- 
nancial representation or serv- 
ice in this area. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {8YSTA2 ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER. . . FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust = Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California ... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


are available through authorized banks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 











the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Minneapolis and the 9th _ District 
Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, as well as the Northwest Re- 
search Committee, subordinate their 
efforts to the interests of the local 
community. 

It is important also, we feel, to stress 
the importance of the relationship 
between the interests of the individual 
community and national policies. For 
example, agriculture represents the 
principal source of income in the 
Minneapolis area, as it does in many 
farming sections, and benefits most 
from a high level of employment 
throughout the country, because this 
results in a larger market for the 
products of agriculture. Since our 
agriculture, therefore, is dependent on 
business, we feel it is essential that 


| business be permitted to operate under 


favorable conditions. Business, we 
think, will be able to provide greater 
employment if excess taxes are re- 
duced, if provision is made for prompt 
settlement of canceled war contracts, 
and if restrictions which reduce the 
incentive for private enterprise are 
removed. In this, we are more con- 
cerned with small businesses, includ- 
ing those newly established, and their 
ability to live, than big business. If 
there is a proper opportunity for the 
small business man to make a living 
and retain sufficient capital to care for 
expanding business and get going 
under the rules, you don’t have to 
worry about the big fellow. 


[NX arranging for local surveys, we 

have found it advisable to have local 
committees set up the proper machin- 
ery in advance for publicity through 
the press and the radio so that the 
public will be fully informed and 
ready to co-operate. As the program 
progresses, it is well to promote dis- 
cussions of community responsibility 
for the employment of its people, of 
the effect on business of national 
policy, and even of the effect of peace 
treaties on the area in which the local 
community is located. In such a pro- 


| gram, there are many ways in which 


banks can co-ordinate their efforts 
with their own community leaders as 
well as with the American Bankers 
Association. 

Since bankers are natural leaders in 
their communities, there is every rea- 
son why they should play a leading 
part in promoting community self-help 
and development. They will obtain 
many direct benefits from such a pro- 
gram. They can only prosper as their 
community prospers. 

It is not a new observation to point 
out that banking has changed, that 
there is today a surplus of money. 
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TO AMERICAN BANKERS 
i FOR THREE 1943 ACHIEVEMENTS a 





I. Selling 85% of all War Bonds and Stamps 
During this year more war bonds and stamps, by far, were sold through 
America’s banks than through any other source. Handling these count- 
less transactions was a service quietly performed as a contribution to 
the country’s march to victory. 


2. Cashing millions of U.S. Government checks 
Servicemen, war workers, federal employees, dependents of fighting 
men and women, by the millions, brought their government checks to 
the banks for cashing—as a matter of course. And they were served there 
—as a matter of course. This tremendous volume of business could 
have been cared for only by the nation’s banks. 


x Ration Banking for the OPA-— Here again the bank- 
ers of America are performing another essential function in our war 
economy. Only through banking facilities could ration coupons be 
handled so quickly, accurately and satisfactorily. 


MANUFACTURER POR BUSINESS 
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Many a bottle neck has 
been broken with the 
faster, easier-to-read, ac- 
curate Globe-Wernicke 
Visible file records that 
give you cost, production, 
personnel and other vital 
figures at a glance! Ask 
your Globe-Wernicke 
dealer about these fa- 
mous visible records 
or write direct for 
full information. 





























NORTH and SOUTH 


Transactions outside your own 
borders bring new problems, such 
as—Exchange Regulations—Credit 
and Character data on buyers or 
sellers—Shipping and Customs 
requirements. 


/ Your enquiries together with the related collec- 
{ tion items or Letters of Credit will be carefully 
{ attended to by our Managers. 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast to Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and twelve 
other points 


WEST INDIES 


Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Dominican Republic 


















Complete list of branches on request 
NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad Street, EC2 
General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832—OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
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That means that today banks have to 
sell their services. If they will study 
their communities, either through par- 
ticipation in’ a post-war planning pro- 
gram or alone, and analyze all of the 
possible uses for credit in their com- 
munities, including an analysis of 
facilities supplied by government 
agencies, they will have a list of pos- 
sible loan requirements which should 
provide increased revenue. 

We think, in the group of banks with 
which I am associated, that we should 
supply as many community financial 
needs as we can. We think that the 
public should be encouraged to think 
of the banks first for any financing 
required. We think that we should 
arrange our loans as nearly as possible 
to fit the needs of the customer. This 
is particularly true in the case of 
farmer customers. It is the best way 
we know of for the banker to protect 
his franchise. 

One way in which the bank can 
begin now to prepare itself for full 


° 





_ participation in the post-war era is to 


build up its capital. It will need this 
capital to be in position to assume a 
greater, and proper, degree of risk 
when the time for that course is indi- 
cated. In the post-war period, banks 
will want to be in position to extend 
credit in good times and bad. 

Banks can start working in that 
direction today by the conservative 
payment of dividends, by making addi- 
tions to surplus, and by keeping their 
money fully employed. 

If the banks will start working now 
analyzing themselves and their rela- 
tion to their communities, realizing 
the importance of maintaining our 
chartered banking system through 
which essential credit is extended by 
men of experience on a merit basis, 
and will work with their neighbors in 
helping to remove restrictions which 
destroy incentives for private business, 
they will be able to contribute much 
to the private enterprise system when 
the post-war test arrives. 


+ 


HOME PLANNERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


scape designers, interior decorators 
and other authorities, printed lectures 
are available. These lectures can be 
read by the moderator of the class, 
and it is planned that a local man who 
has a certain amount of knowledge on 
the subject will be present to answer 
questions which may be asked by the 
class members. 

A special Home Planners’ Institute 
scrapbook has been made up. It has 
an attractive wood grain paper cover, 
and is spiral bound with wire. This 
scrapbook is available to members of 
the institute at cost, which is 75 cents. 
The book has thirty sheets, and pockets 
on the inside covers, front and back. 
In it can be kept class notes, clippings 
from magazines, and literature and 
samples provided by the different 
speakers. 

The institute was first brought to 
the attention of the public through 
announcement advertisements run in 
the two metropolitan dailies in Port- 
land, for three consecutive Sundays. 
After the three announcement adver- 
tisements, a different copy theme was 
adopted. Subsequent advertisements 
started featuring attractive homes 
designed by prominent members of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
They also began to list the discussion 
topics and to announce the authorities 
who would give the lectures. 

After the first five advertisements 
the space was reduced somewhat, but 


they will continue to feature attractive 
homes and current speakers during 
the six-month period for which news- 
paper advertising is scheduled. 

During the first month, 35- and 50- 
word spot radio announcements were 
broadcast daily, alternating afternoons 
and evenings, over Portland’s two 
major studios. 

A complete showing of 24-sheet 
posters appeared for a month starting 
October 16. Also for one month car 
cards were used in busses and street 
cars. 

To stimulate interest during the 
week of October 3 classified advertise- 
ments on the Home Planners’ Institute 
appeared daily in both Portland papers 
under “‘For Sale Homes,” “Houses for 
Sale,” “Lots,” and “Suburban Homes 
& Homesites.” 

All the large newspaper advertise- 
ments had a coupon in the right-hand 
corner, suggesting that the reader 
send for a folder containing full infor- 
mation on the plan. The day the 
coupon was received at the Equitable 
office, a folder entitled the ‘‘Equitable 
Home Planners’ Institute’’ was mailed. 
A complete check-up and follow-up was 
maintained with these inquirers. Some 
of them were contacted by telephone, 
if they did not find time to come in to 
register within a week. On October 9 
a second mailing piece, a “question 
and answer” folder which was very 
simply and concisely written, was 
mailed to all the inquirers who had not 
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a lot of extra protection 


for so Little extra money !" 


Think for a moment of the loss that 
any of the misfortunes pictured above 
would bring to you. Wouldn’t you 
like to have your insurance protectyou 
against loss from these hazards, just 
as it does against loss caused by fire? 


Here’s how you can get all this 
extra protection. Simply have your 
fire insurance policy extended by an 
endorsement, for only a small addi- 
tional premium. 


Our agent or your own broker will 
broaden your Hartford insurance on 


your home and its contents, or on 
your place of business, so it will cover 
direct loss or damage from (1) wind- 
storm, cyclone, tornado; (2) hail; 
(3) explosion, except steam boilers; 
(4) riot, riot attending a strike; (5) 
friendly aircraft or objects falling from 
them; (6) smoke; (7) vehicles. 

To find out how little you would 
have to pay for this added protection, 
use the coupon. Our agent will tele- 
phone you unless you ask him to call 
in person. 








CUT OUT...FILL IN...MAIL TODAY! - — —— 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn, 

Have your agent tell me by telephone ( ) 

or by personal call ( ) what it will cost 

to broaden the insurance on my property. 


35 








Name of Property Owner 





Street Address 





City and State 





Phone Number 





loeation and Description of Property for Rate Purposes 
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When the nation’s 
"WHITE HOUSE” 





Wares William McKinley was assassinated at the Pan-American 
Exposition here, Vice-President Theodore Roosevelt took the oath 
as President, Sept. 14, 1901, at the Wilcox Mansion. It was admin- 
istered by Federal Judge John R. Hazel, a Buffalonian now 82 years 
old. Those present included Chauncey Depew, Elihu Root, Secretary 
of State, and a Princeton Professor — Woodrow Wilson. The house, 


still standing, was our country’s “White House”, a temporary but 
truly historical distinction. 


As in 1901, the Marine Trust Company is still “Buffalo’s oldest and 
largest commercial bank”. Having grown with the great Niagara 
Frontier, this institution is conversant with the area’s largest indus- 
tries and firms. Through our 19 affiliations you are offered the ser- 
vice of 20 banks and their 89 offices in 38 New York State communi- 
ties. Our service is careful, thorough and prompt and in keeping 
with the integrity and reliability of this 93 year old institution. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
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yet registered. On October 14, a one- 
cent post card was mailed telling them 
that the first class was starting 
October 18. 

The complete follow-up system is 
important in these days when every 
one is so busy. This same system will 
be followed as new classes are formed 
throughout the _ six-month - period. 
We intend to close registration in 
Portland after the enrollment reaches 
1,000. We expect to reach that figure 
by the time the advertising campaign 
closes at the end of January. 

The model plan was worked out 
through several months of organiza- 
tion conferences among Reginald T. 
Titus, Seattle, director of trade exten- 
sion, Joe Blunt, Seattle, Paul Stevens, 
Portland, Arthur Priaulx, Eugene, all 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association; Leslie Peyton, vice-presi- 
dent, and A. V. Lindgren, secretary, 
Equitable; and the Joseph R. Gerber 
Company, Portland, the advertising 
agency. 


WHEN we are asked why we are 

offering this institute free, the sin- 
cere answer of the sponsors is: We are 
conducting the Home Planners’ Insti- 
tute on this basis because, by getting 
future home builders ready to “‘go,” 
these community benefits will be 
derived: 

(a) the construction industry will be 
able to provide thousands of jobs for 
carpenters, bricklayers, plumbers, 
plasterers, painters, and many others. 

(b) a big market will be opened for 
household furnishings and appliances. 

(c) the lumber industry and pro- 
ducers of other building materials will 
be kept busy. 

(d) business will be stimulated for 
home financing institutions. 

A program such as this will help to 
relieve the taxpayers of some of the 
expense of public relief programs. It 
is the sponsoring agencies’ contribu- 
tion to the post-war adjustment period. 


HE Home Planners’ Institute is 

also patriotic in motive, because it 
will increase the sale of war bonds. 
It provides an incentive, a definite 
purpose, to the buyer. Love of home 
is one of our strongest psychological 
drives. War increases this desire for 
home ownership. Studying, planning, 
dreaming will augment that natural 
desire. People will make personal 
sacrifices to buy bonds if they are 
stacking them up for a home. 

Whether members of the institute 
save their building fund in war bonds 
or a Home Planners’ Savings Account, 
it provides an important inflationary 
curb. It takes from the bidding 
market place often as much as $100 
out of each month’s pay check. It 
places this money in war bonds 
or savings that will be used to 
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| There’s no waste motion. Seated comfortably, 
she picks the card from the wheel—finds or | 

| | I i} y iit l ( posts her information . . . then quickly snaps 
~ the card back on again. With Cardineer, one : | 


girl often does the work of two. Actually 





saves 40% in manpower and time. Compact, 

portable, holding 6,000 cards in seven 
- removable sections, Cardineer eliminates | ( 
drudgery in filing, finding and posting. 

at the Wr of - Easily adaptable to your present records. 
Ready for immediate delivery. Used in | 


hundreds of plants where maximum efficiency 
ASK FOR YOURS is the prime requisite. Order now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED @ CANTON, OHIO 
Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. + Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 





Studies in time-money saving are 
available as follows; check and pin 
on your letterhead: Inventories 1), 
Costs O, Payroll & Personnel (1, 
Plant & Equipment (1), Purchases (1, 
Production (J. 


Y DIEBOLD 
YOO l 


SS | LD ROTARY FILES 


oe 
DIEBOLD ARMOR 
fer America's Armed Forces 


We are operating all our 
plants 24 hours a day, 
making armor plete for 
U.S. planes, scout cars 
and half-tracks. 


ae ae yn wad Buy War Bonds 
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provide employment in peace-time. 

Financing of the advertising and 
publicity in Portland has been pro- 
vided by the lumber industry and the 
Equitable Savings and Loan Associ- 
ation in order that experience and a 





FIRE PREVENTION 
IS A 
PRECAUTION 


Md 
Che Phoenix 


3usurance Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


Connedicut 
Sire Insuranctle Hartford Conn: 


UITABLE 


Are €. Infurance @mpany 
PROVIDENCE, RI 


1859 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 
CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 

















We Will Buy For CASH Any 
Type Plant or Equipment 


Regardless of Size or Location 
$1,000,000 TO SPEND 
Interested in a Going Business or for Liquidation. 
PLANT & EQUIPMENT PURCHASING CO. 
1300 Fountain Square Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















| vote proves favorable. 
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kit of tools may be acquired for use 
throughout the country in assisting 
lending institutions and trade associ- 
ation groups in setting up similar 
programs. The success of the program 
depends upon the co-operation of local 


Sf 





professional and business men who are 
willing to work together in the interest 
of home building generally. There is 
no place in this program for personal 
advertising or promotion of individual 
products. 


© 


AMORTIZED LOANS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


the case of credit extensions of similar 
size on a loan and discount basis. 
Such installment loans also afford 
better income for the bank, carrying a 
higher rate than other loans and being 
usually larger than the average 
monthly payment loan. And, at least 
where an installment loan department 
is in operation as it is in our bank, the 


2 


handling of amortized small business 
loans is simpler than making frequent 
renewals. 

Installment loans also have advan- 
tages for the small business borrower. 
He can simply mail in his check or 
make his payments quickly at the 
window. And the regular monthly 
payments help him systematically to 
liquidate his indebtedness. 


° 


BANK PERSONALITIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


statement analysis. For an interim 
period he was with the Northern Trust 
Company in Chicago, returning as 
assistant to Mr. Wall two years ago. 
It is reported that a name more 
descriptive of the organization’s pur- 
poses may be adopted by the Robert 
Morris Associates, if a membership 
At the annual 
conference at Buffalo, adoption of the 
name “American Bank Credit Men’’ 
was said to be favored. Membership 
consists of loaning officers and heads 
of credit departments in commercial 
banks, and the organization’s objective 
is to improve the methods, ethics and 
practices in collecting, analyzing and 
disseminating credit data among its 
members and in co-operation with 
other trade or professional groups. 


° 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, as on previous occasions during 
the year, has 
again gone out- 
side its own 
ranks to select 
an experienced 
and high-rank- 
ing banker, as an 
addition to its 
staff of officers 
calling on other 
banks. The new 
appointee is 
William Tow- 
son Taylor, 
who has been 
named vice-president, to become effec- 
tive January 1 following his resignation 








WILLIAM T. TAYLOR 
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as president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Taylor will be associated with 
Guaranty’s banking relationships in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 
A graduate of the Columbia Law 
School, he was vice-president of the 
Commercial National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York for thirteen 
years, and has been president of the 
Union Trust Company in Springfield 
since 1941. Slated to succeed Mr. 
Taylor as president of the Union Trust 
Company is Foster W. Doty, for the 
past fifteen years a vice-president of 
The Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. 

The appointment of Gordon B.. 
Duval as second vice-president in 
charge of the municipal bond depart- 
ment is also announced by Guaranty 
Trust Company. Mr. Duval has been 
associated with Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany as assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of municipal bond buying. 


* 


Some outstanding business leaders 
have recently been added to bank 
boards of directors. One of them is 
James S. Knowlson, president of 
the Stewart Warner Corporation and 
formerly vice-chairman of the War 
Production Board, who has_ been 
elected to the board of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. To the 
board of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago comes one 
of the foremost names in aviation, 
William A. Patterson, president 
and director of the United Air Lines. 
Gale F. Johnston, vice-president of 
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* For Brush-Up 
* For Reference 


% For Practical Pointers 








Actual page size: 
6% x 9% inches 





New 1944 
CCH FEDERAL TAX COURSE 


@ Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal taxation. 
Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding federal taxes as imposed 
by the federal revenue laws—with emphasis throughout on federal income 
taxation. Actually every angle of federal taxation, including the new “Pay- 
As-You-Go” tax, Victory tax, capital stock tax, excess profits tax, declared 
value excess-profits tax, gift tax, estate tax, and excise taxes, comes in for 
understandable explanation and discussion. Not a book, not a loose leaf 
Service, this is a Course especially designed to make it easy to become familiar 
with the “ins” and “outs” of the federal tax system—how it has developed— 
what itis today. Stems from George T. Altman’s popular book. 


Each Tax, Each Taxpayer—Individuals, Corporations, Partnerships, Estates 
and Trusts—whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, if it is federal taxation 
and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, specifically, definitely. Over 500 
illustrative examples and calculations make plainer just how the federal tax 
laws are actually interpreted and applied. Current filled-in return forms, 
and pertinent Code provisions provided, plus a wealth of “real-life” background 
from actual tax practice all contribute to supply everything necessary or help- 
ful for an everyday, working knowledge of federal taxation. 





Write for complete details 
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WAR-TIME TRAVELERS 
CAN'T LOSE THEIR MONEY 









IF THEY CARRY 
AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 








A veritable army of travelers is on the move—visitors to 
army camps and naval bases, businessmen, inductees and 
uniformed men and women in the armed forces. 


Banks are increasingly suggesting to their traveling 
clients the importance of changing their easily lost or 
stolen cash into safe American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Many of these people have never carried Travelers Cheques 
before. Others perhaps have not been educated to the use 
of Travelers Cheques. To these, as well as to the young 
men and women in our Army and Navy, it would be 
considered a friendly act of kindness to bring to their 


attention the important, protective, features of 
Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named to the advisory 
board of the Fifth Avenue at 29th 
Street office of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company of New York. M. B. 
Nelson, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, second largest 
manufacturing lumber concern in the 
world, has been elected to the board of 
the Commerce Trust Company in 
Kansas City. 
Sd 


The Upper National Bank of Chi- 
cago has a new president, in the person 
of Hiland B. Noyes, who was elected 
executive vice-president of the bank 
about a year ago. He is well acquainted 
with the banking business in Chicago, 
having previously been cashier of the 
City National Bank and vice-president 
of the Merchandise National Bank in 
the Lake Michigan metropolis. 

& 


Two new vice-presidents at Cali- 
fornia Bank are W. Wayne Glover 
and F. Howard Russ. Mr. Glover 
has been manager of the bank’s in- 
vestment department since 1938, and 
previously was at various times Pacific 
Coast regional director for C. F. 
Childs and Company, manager of the 
municipal bond department of the 
National City Company of New York, 
Pacific Coast representative of Brown 
Harriman Company, vice-president of 
Shaw, Glover and Company, and repre- 











F. HOWARD RUSS W. WAYNE GLOVER 


sentative of Salomon Brothers and 
Hutzer. Prior to his coming to Cali- 
fornia several years ago, Mr. Russ was 
vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company in charge of that institution’s 
public and industrial relations depart- 
ment, and in his new post he will 
continue in that field. 
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“THIS YEAR, 


cEeT's PAY THE BONUS 
inn WAR BONDS 






RO ORR RRR RNG ns: I 


... and drive even harder on 


Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the ““‘War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 


But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


Ml 
! 


the pay-roll savings plan 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 


Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 


4) 





run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many — 


families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 


Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 
increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas . . . and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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by buying quality 
CARBON PAPER 


ROLL PAPER 
RIBBONS 


through 
Burroughs Discount 
Purchase Plans 


DISCOUNTS 
10% to 40% 


An order for as little as $10 worth 
of ribbons and carbon paper receives 
a 10% discount. Discount rates in- 
crease—up to 40%—according to the 
size of your orders, with purchases 
of carbon paper helping you earn 
larger discounts on ribbons, and 
vice versa. As an extra convenience, 
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George B. Romfh, vice-president 
of The First National Bank of Miami, 
Florida, died 
October 17 of a 
cerebral hemor- 
rhage, at the age 
of sixty-eight. 
He was a brother 
of Edward C. 
Romfh, founder, 
president and 
chairman of the 
board of the 
bank. George 
Romfh had been 
a vice-president 
of The First National Bank of Miami 
since 1921, and was president of the 
Miami Wholesale Grocery Company 
which he organized in 1910. He was 
one of three brothers who came to 
Miami in 1896, the year of its incor- 
poration, when it was a little village 
without a railroad. 


GEORGE B. ROMFH 


Percival W. Trudeau has been 
elected a vice-president of the Indus- 
trial National Bank of ‘Chicago and 
will be attached to the bank’s commer- 
cial department. He has been in the 
Administrative Loan Division of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and was formerly associated with the 
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Equitable Trust Company of New 
York and the Foreman State National 
Bank of Chicago. He is a charter 
member of the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates. 


+ 


On October 18, 1943, the board of 
directors of the State Street Trust 
Company in Boston, Massachusetts, 
elected Ernest W. Lay, as treasurer. 
Mr. Lay entered 
the employ of 
the State Street 
Trust on Sep- 
tember 24, 1917, 
and since that 
time has worked 
in many of the 
various depart- 
ments. In Janu- 
ary, 1934,*he 
was elected 
auditor of the 
bank and has 
served in that capacity until the 
present time. He is past president of 
the Boston National Bank Cashiers 
Association, the Bank Officers Associ- 
ation of the City of Boston, The Boston 
Chapter Inc., American Institute of 
Banking, and The Boston Conference 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 





ERNEST W. LAY 


. Sd ® 


DIRECTOR 
CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


winter. Garrh! What a... ah- 
splishoo! What a climate!” 

“T’ll give you $200 for the lot,” 
piped Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Mph! I shan’t be liable for what 
happens if you use it in an old oil 
burner.” 

“Ours is a brand new Red Hornet, 
Model 1942. Think she’ll take it?” 

“Better tighten all the bolts,” 
wheezed back over the wire. ‘You say 
$200? I’ll take it. Send the money.” 

“T’ll wire it in the morning.” 

“‘Hrerm! a-voo . . . a-voo —splishoo! 
Cuss this larynx. I'll mail you the 
key to the sugar house.” 

Mr. Clutchbill hung up and rubbed 
his hands. Two bright red spots of 
anticipation shone on his check bones. 

Just before the two weeks were up 
which ushered in the next directors’ 
meeting Mr. Clutchbill with the help 
of Cal was able to get a generous 
sample of the oil burner ointment 
secretly into the bank’s tanks. On 
that morning President Perkins, little 
realizing what was under him, opened 
the meeting with an instant request 
for reports from the fuel teams. 
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“Mr. Spearhawk,” he began in a 
stern voice, “‘we will hear your report. 
Have you located any prime maple 
slabs?” 

Mr. Spearhawk rolled his eyes side- 
wise on his team-mate, Mr. McTavish, 
for support. “I have not. After using 
up all of McTavish’s gas coupons we 
located a cord and a half of hurricane 
maple.” 

“Hurricane maple! That has a good 
roaring sound.” Mr. Perkins had 
settled his glasses on his nose but now 
took them off again. 

“Well, it don’t roar,” complained 
Mr. Spearhawk. “I took a slab home. 
She wouldn’t start. We bedded it in 
some kiln-dried kindling and broiled 


it for an hour, but all it did was hiss. 


back at us. Hurricane maple, Mr. 
Perkins, comes from windfalls caused 
by our disastrous cyclone of some years 
ago, and it hasn’t any more gumption 
than a dish rag.” 

“T regret to hear it,” uttered Mr. 
Perkins. ‘“‘My team finally located a 
half a cord of worm-eaten tamarack 
which must have come in on the James- 
town flood. I hope Mr. Clutchbill, 
although hampered by working alone, 
may have had better luck.” 


[PDIRECTOR Clutchbill hooked his el- 

bows on his chair arms and put his 
fingers lightly together. ‘“‘Gentlemen, 
I have been working solely on liquid 
fuel. After considerable investigation 
I was able secretly to obtain a sample 
which now rests in our tanks. It isa 
peculiar solution, and I have, there- 
fore, put in only some fifty gallons. 
The secret of the ingredient lies buried 
in the heart of its irventor, so I am 
not informed of its power.” 

“Is it under us at the moment?” 
interrupted Mr. Spearhawk suddenly 
letting his front chair legs stealthily 
down on the floor. 

“Fifty gallons are now in our private 
tanks,” repeated Mr. Clutchbill, ‘‘and 
if you genllemen will accompany me 
we will proceed to our basement where 
the oil burner switch, now sealed 
against premature explosion, awaits 
the experiment. All bolts have been 
tightened and the chimney flues in- 
spected for free passage.” 

“Do you anticipate any unkind 
action from the chemical?’ burst out 
President Perkins at the end of a 
sudden silence. 

“TI thought it well that we go in a 
body in case any unexpected, eh —um 
. . . decision had to be passed by the 
board.” 

“You can excuse me!” said Mr. 
Spearhawk unwinding his legs. 

*“‘Mr. Spearhawk, we must have a 
full board,” insisted Mr. Clutchbill. 
“I shall in my greater experience with 
the fuel be the first to detect any 
danger and lead the way to better 
regions.” 


“Better regions?” choked Mr. Spear- 
hawk. “You don’t mean...” 

“Spearhawk, don’t hang back,” 
snorted Mr. McTavish. “Heaven 
isn’t for you yet.” 

In solemn procession the directors 
filed down the rickety cellar stairs and 
passed between packing cases to a post 
beside the furnace where a tiny metal 
lever held the destiny of the group in 
its power. 

‘Wait a minute, Clutchbill! Just a 
minute!” Mr. Spearhawk suddenly 
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brightened up. ‘Someone ought to 
be delegated to go outside and watch 
the chimney.” 

*That’s a thought,” admitted Mr. 
McTavish who sold insurance on the 
ade. “FR inst...” 

“T thought of it first. You wait a 
minute.” Mr. Spearhawk ran briskly 
for the stairs. 

Shortly after his footsteps had died 
out Mr. Clutchbill turned, placed a 
hand on the starting switch and in- 
spected his fellow directors who had 
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arranged themselves with only their 
heads showing behind packing cases. 
The old gentleman’s eyebrows slowly 
lifted for a moment, then he suddenly 
twitched the switch. 

Ha-wuff! gasped the surprised fur- 
nace. Boom-mz-z-z! 

From the street Mr. Spearhawk saw 
a round black smoke ring leap out of 
the chimney and soar for the clouds. 
Not seeing any directors following it, 
he ran for the bank. 

In the cellar a frame of orange 
tongues had shot out around the edge 
of the feed door. 

Voo-voo! said the furnace humping 
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its back and swelling its sides. Zif —zif 
—zif...voo—voo-o! Ber—ber-r-r... 

“Hear her purr!” shouted Mr. 
Clutchbill gaily, turning and regard- 
ing three sets of eyes peering wildly 
over packing cases. 

A clatter of hooves sounded down 
the stairs. Mr. Spearhawk twisted a 
neck cautiously around the cellar 
corridor. 

“You still here? I thought you 
must have got stuck in a flue on the 
way up. Sounds like Niagara Falls,” 
he hollered edging over and lifting 
open the furnace door. A tongue of 
orange came out and removed his 
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citron eyebrows. ‘“‘Wuff!’’ he gasped 
dodging back. ‘“‘What is that stuff?’ 
he demanded feeling curiously of his 
eyebrows. 

Mr. Clutchbill threw the switch, 
and the furnace settled on her base 
again. 

“It’s a very highly refined liquid 
called Nickleburg’s Nectar,” he stated 
drawing a little into a tumbler from 
the tanks. ‘Want to try a little?” 
The old gentleman held it out to Mr. 
Spearhawk. 

“Licker?” questioned Mr. Spear- 
hawk holding out a hesitating hand. 
He put it to his nose. ‘Smells like 
kerosene.” 

“It’s triple distilled fuel oil, Mr. 
Spearhawk, right from the supply in 
old Nickleburg’s sugar house. I’ve 
bought 2,000 gallons!” 

Mr. Spearhawk and Mr. McTavish 
turned and looked at each other a full 
minute, then folded their chins up 
under their noses and gave Mr. 


| Clutchbill a catty look. 
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CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 238) 


to time between current Federal ex- 
penditures and revenues, with six- 
month Federal deposit certificates at 
three-quarters of 1 per cent. The 
banks now hold a total of $815,000,000 
of these certificates, $170,000,000 more 
than a year ago. This partly explained 
the increase of $491,000,000 in the 
banks’ holdings of Dominion and 
provincial securities maturing in less 
than two years, which stood at $1,763,- 
000,000 on September 30, 1943, and 
accounted for 36 per cent of total 
deposit liabilities. 

A total of 8,360 men and women 
from Canadian banks have joined the 
armed forces. This number includes 
500 women and 41 per cent of the men 
employed by the banks when Canada 
went to war. To replace these men 
mostly girls have been taken on by 
the banks, a total of 17,006 girls now 
being employed as against 5,182 four 
years ago. Girls now make up 58.7 
per cent of all bank employees in the 
Dominion. 

o e + 


New CBA President 


Stanley Musgrave Wedd, new presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bankers’ Associ- 
ation, became general manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce a year 
ago, at the age of 53, just 37 years 
after joining the bank as a 16-year old 
junior at Walkerton, Ontario. Bank- 
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ing was no novelty for Stanley Wedd, 
for his father was an accountant with 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
young Wedd moved with his family 
from town to town as his father moved 
to various branches. 

His early banking experience was in 
the small towns of Western Ontario 
where he took a lively interest in the 
customers from the towns and sur- 
rounding rural areas. Three years 
after starting as a junior he was called 
to a post at head office, and from then 
on his moves rotated between the head 
office at Toronto and various posts in 
Ontario and Quebec branches. In 
1920 he again came to head office, this 
time as assistant inspector in the credit 
department. Three years later he be- 
came assistant manager at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, his last post away from head 
office, for in 1925 he was called to. the 
post of inspector, became chief inspec- 
tor three years later, assistant general 
manager in 1937, and general manager 
in 1942. 

His colleagues know him as a man 
who manages to keep his desk cleared, 
by “getting today’s work done today,” 
a habit he acquired in his field experi- 
ence. He remembers that when he 
was at a branch he liked to receive a 
quick response to his letters to head 
office, and now he never allows a letter 
to remain on his desk unanswered any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 
He learned early in his banking career 
to handle all his work with painstaking 
care and diligence, habits which have 
helped him up his way in the banking 
world. 

The bank of which he is general 
manager is the third largest. in the 
Dominion and the fourth oldest. His 
duties include the supervision of over 
300 branches in Canada, the United 
States (Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
California) and in New York, Port- 
land and Seattle, in the British West 
Indies, Cuba, Newfoundland and Great 

Britain. 


Canada’s Fifth Victory Loan 


Canadian banks again handled the 
bonds during the Dominion’s Fifth 
Victory Loan campaign from October 
18 to November 6, which surpassed the 
minimum total of $1,200,000,000 set 
for the campaign, the seventh and 
largest public war loan held by the 
Dominion since the start of the war. 
Canadian banks have set up an intri- 
cate system of handling all Victory 
Loan bonds during the three weeks 
“blitz”? campaigns put on in Canada 
each spring and fall. All bonds pur- 
chased on installment are handled 
through the banks at half the coupon 
rate during the six-month installment 
period. Specially trained staffs now 
handle each loan, while the banks back 


up the campaign with publication 
advertising. 


* * 


New Bank President 


Imperial Bank of Canada has a new 
president, Robert S. Waldie, who was 
elected to that office early in November 
to succeed Albert E. Phipps, who be- 
comes chairman of the board after 
52 years of active service with the 
bank. H. T. Jaffray, general manager, 
has also been elected vice-president, 
succeeding Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Waldie was elected to the board 
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of Imperial Bank in 1919 and became 
vice-president in 1931. He is a lawyer 
by profession, and serves as_vice- 
president and director of a number of 
Canadian insurance and commercial 
concerns. 

Mr. Phipps started his long career 
with Imperial Bank in 1891, as a 
junior at Brandon, Manitoba. He was 
general manager from 1921 to 1937 and 
president of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association in 1928-1929. Mr. Jaffray 
joined the Merchants Bank at Galt, 
Ontario, in 1898, and transferred to 
the Imperial Bank at Portage La 
Prairie, Manitoba, in 1899. He be- 
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came assistant general manager in 


| 1928, general manager in 1937, and 


was president of the Canadian Bankers’ 


| Association in 1940-1941. 
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| Banking Rendezvous 











A number of Canadian banks have 
branches in London, England, and 
these have become gathering places for 
Canadians in uniform. Typical is the 
West End Branch of the Royal Bank 
of Canada in London, illustrated on 
page 28, where every type of Cana- 
dian uniform can be seen almost every 
day. Manager C. H. Hunt of the 
branch reports that “it is true that 
our branch is a social center for men 
in his Majesty’s Forces who entirely 
swamp the civilians.” The pictures, 
he points out, were entirely unposed, 
and reflect normal activity. 
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NWFC Executive Chairman 


K. A. Henderson, securities advisor 
of the Bank of Canada, was recently 
appointed executive chairman of the 
National War Finance Committee, 
under Graham F. 
Towers, governor 
of the Bank of 
Canada and chair- 
man of the NWFC. 
Mr. Henderson, 39 
years old, has been 
with the Bank of 
Canada since its in- 
ception, having left 
a promising securi- 
ties business of his 
own in 1934 to join 
the bank. He has handled all of 
Canada’s seven public war loans, set 
up the War Savings Certificates organ- 
ization, and handled the vast security 
operations of Canada’s wartime For- 
eign Exchange Control Board. 
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K. A. HENDERSON 


COURT 
DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


Doe, a creditor of Richard Roe, 
threatens to sue the latter if he does 
not immediately execute and deliver 
a promissory note for an amount 
claimed to be due, this cannot con- 
stitute duress. A creditor cannot be 
condemned for being diligent. If 
there was a dispute as to the amount 
owing, and plaintiff persuaded defend- 
ant that he was correct in his conten- 
tions, before he performed further 
services, can it properly be termed 
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fraud or duress? A threat to do what 
one has a legal right to do cannot 
constitute duress.” (Ullman vs. Edge- 
bert, 43 New York Supplement, Second 
Series, 666.) 


Negotiable Note ‘‘Stale”’ 


That a negotiable note may become 
“stale” and uncollectable even before 
the statute of. limitations expires, is 
the conclusion reached in a recent 
decision of the Appellate Court of 
Illinois. 

There the maker, a woman, exe- 
cuted and delivered to the payee her 
negotiable note for $3,000. The note 
was dated March 1, 1931, and pro- 
vided for payment “‘on or before date.” 
In the lower left-hand corner of the note 
was written: ‘‘Due March 1, 1939.” 

“The question now arises,” said the 
court, ‘what is the real due date of this 
note? If the words, ‘Due March 1, 
1939,’ are not considered, there is no 
question that the note was due on the 
date it was executed, namely, March 1, 
1931. 

*‘We think it is the universal custom 
of bankers—when receiving a note 
either before or after its execution — 
to fill in the due date in the blank 
space in the left-hand corner, but it is 
considered no part of the note itself, 
but merely a convenience for the 
bankers for reference as to when the 
note is due and payable. Where a 
marginal memorandum differs from 
the body of the instrument as to the 
date of maturity, the date in the body 
of the instrument is controlling. It is 
our conclusion that in the present case 
the words, ‘Due March 1, 1939’ were 
no part of the note and did not con- 
trol, in any way, the due date thereof.” 

Even so, viewing the instrument as 
a demand note due and payable on 
the date of its execution, it was within 
the Illinois statute of limitations. But 
there were other facts! 

The payee first assigned the note by 
endorsement to one VanZele. There- 
after, with VanZele’s consent, the 
payee endorsed on the note a second 
assignment to Hazel Feldman, subject 
to her paying a debt which she owed 
to VanZele. It appeared that VanZele 
held the note as collateral security for 
Hazel Feldman’s debt to him § and 
that he was to surrender it to her when 
she paid the debt. 

The maker of the note died on 
February 20, 1941, just a few days 
before the expiration of the Illinois 
ten-year statute of limitations, com- 
puted from March 1, 1931. VanZele 
had died several years previously. 
VanZele’s executor, however, filed a 
claim on the note against the maker’s 
estate. The claim was disallowed by 
the Probate Court, which had charge 
of the estate, and the matter subse- 
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quently came before the Appellate 
Court. 

“The maker of the note,” declared 
the Appellate Court, “continued to 
reside. in the county where the note 
was executed, until her death and no 
demand was made upon her for pay- 
ment of the note. The Probate Court 
held that the holder of the note had 
slept on his rights, until such time as 
the note would have been barred 
within a few days by the Statute of 
Limitations. A few days before the 
statutory ten-year period of limita- 
tions expired, the maker of the note 
died, which automatically gave the 


holder of the note an extension of time 
in which to present his claim in the 
Probate Court. That court held the 
claim was stale and disallowed it. 

“It is our conclusion that the Pro- 
bate Court properly held that the 
claimant was not entitled to recover 
on this claim, and that the claim had 
become stale and the owner of the note 
was guilty of laches in not attempting 
to collect it before the death of the 
maker of the note.” 

But why such a decision if the note 
was admittedly within the statute of 
limitations? 

Because, said the Appellate Court, 
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in the allowance of claims against an 
estate the Probate Court has equitable 
jurisdiction and is not confined to 
legal principles. One of the maxims 
of equity recites that “‘equity aids the 
vigilant and not the slothful.” A 
slothful litigant or claimant is one who 
has “slept on his rights.’ ‘“‘Laches,”’ 
referred to by the court, is an equitable 
term meaning unreasonable delay in 
asserting a right or pressing a claim. 
While courts of equity usually look to 
the statute of limitations as a guide, 
they are not bpafhd to follow the 
statute, but may find a litigant guilty 
of “laches” before the statute has 
expired. 

Not only in Illinois but in other 
states, Probate Courts, Orphans Courts 
and other courts administering dece- 
dents’ estates are sometimes said to 
exercise “equitable” jurisdiction. (Van- 
Zele vs. Smaltz, 50 Northeastern 
Reporter, Second Series, 766.) 


Payment of Dead Man’s 
Checks 


Ordinarily, of course, the legal 
effectiveness of a drawer’s check ends 
with his death, and usually the remedy 
of the holder of an uncollected check 
of a decedent is to file an appropriate 
claim against his estate. 

What is the legal position of a bank 
which honors a dead depositor’s check 
before it learns of his death? 

“It is well settled,” said a New York 
court recently, “that payment by a 
bank of a check of a depositor after his 
death, made by it in good faith without 
knowledge of the death or of facts 
sufficient to cause an inquiry, is a 
valid payment.” 

In the New York case the depositor 
was abroad and upon cable instruc- 
tions from him the bank transferred 
his account to a bank in a foreign 
country. At the time the cable was 
received by the bank, the depositor was 
already dead, but the bank asserted 
it had no knowledge of the death. 

“‘Where the depositor resides or is 
temporarily abroad,” explained the 
court, “such payments are, under: pre- 
vailing banking methods, frequently 
made on cable or telegraphic orders of 
the depositor. In those cases the 
orders for payment fall into the cate- 
gory of checks, and the same rule 
would apply with respect to payment 
after death. 

“While the bank in the present case 
alleges that it had no knowledge of the 
death of the depositor at the time it 
transferred his account to the foreign 
bank, upon cable instructions allegedly 
given by him, the protection afforded 
the bank by the rule mentioned would 
further depend upon whether or not, 
under the existing conditions, it should 
have made inquiry to satisfy itself 


that he was then still alive.” (Lourie 
vs. Chase, 42 New York Supplement, 
Second Series, 205.) 
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Note in Possession of Maker 


In a suit involving the payment or 
non-payment of a note, what is the 
legal position of the plaintiff if the 
allegedly unpaid note is in the posses- 
sion of the defendant maker? The 
maker may contend that he has 
possession of the note because he has 
paid it. The plaintiff may insist that 
the instrument got into the maker’s 
hand by mistake or accident and that, 
despite the maker’s possession of it, 
the note is still unpaid. What will the 
law presume in such circumstances? 

In passing on this question in a 
recent case, the Supreme Court of 
Missouri said: 

“The possession by the maker of a 
past due note and its production al 
the trial, where its payment or non- 
payment is the issue, makes a strong 
prima facie case of payment, and 
strongly corroborates, the evidence of 
the maker that he had paid it, espe- 
cially in the absence of any explanation 
from the owner as to how it got out 
of his possession. But, if the testimony 
discloses the fact that he did not pay 
it, it is not requisite that its loss should 
be accounted for.” (Lewis vs. Home 
Land and Loan Company, 173 South- 
western Reporter, Second Series, 53.) 
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Legal Effect of ‘‘For Value 
Received’”’ 


“The note in issue here,” said a 
Michigan court recently, “‘is a negoti- 
able promissory note which states 
that it was given ‘for value received.’ 
Under the negotiable instruments law 
it is deemed prima facie to have been 
issued for valuable consideration. 
Every negotiable instrument is deemed 
prima facie to have been issued for 
valuable consideration. 

“The note being in the hands of the 
immediate parties, absence or failure 
of consideration is a matter of defense. 
The prima facie case raised by the 
presumption persists until evidence to 
the contrary is produced. There is no 
proof here to overcome the presump- 
tion of consideration.” 

Meaning that the law takes it for 
granted that the maker of a negotiable 
note signed it for valuable considera- 
lion, and that presumption prevails 
until the contrary is proved. 

The question of absence or failure 
of consideration for a negotiable instru- 
ment can only be raised as between 
immediate parties; it cannot be urged 
as against a holder in due course, who 
is unaffected by such a defense. (In 
re Wood’s Estate, 1 Northwestern 
Reporter. Second Series, 19.) 
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VERY opportunity for an inventory loan is an opportunity for a loyal, active post-war 
E customer. Now when the pressure of war production demands every ounce of working 
capital, you will be doing customers a real service by suggesting inventory loans which can 
swiftly release important capital. Backed by Lawrence System field warehouse receipts — 
potatoes or plastics, guns or grease — or any readily marketable inventory is sound collateral. 
And the raw material or finished product can remain right on the borrower’s premises without 
any interruption of normal marketing or production. Review the facts about Lawrence System 
field warehousing today — and then check over your balance sheets showing large inventories. 
You can help solve the financial problems of hard-pressed business the Lawrence System way. 
Available from coast to coast. Contact the office nearest your bank. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM fc wanchousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall St » Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
. a) Buffalo + Boston * Philadelphia * Kansas City * St. Louis > New Orleans * Charlotte, N.C. + Jacksonville, Fla. 


Minneapolis + Dallas * Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle - Spokane + Honolulu 
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Norden Bombsights 


Years of experience in precision manu- 
facturing enabled Burroughs to render an 
extremely important service to the nation 
by producing and delivering the famous 
Norden bombsight — one of the most 
important and precise instruments used 
in modern warfare. 


New figuring and accounting machines 
are also produced by Burroughs for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government and other 
enterprises whose needs are approved by 
the War Production Board. 


* BUY MORE WAR BONDS x 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


In this war of distance and movement, ammunition must be 
transported far and fast. 


In a day’s combat, a single anti-aircraft gun may use more 
than a ton of ammunition; an infantry division on a global 
fighting front may expend 300 tons of ammunition. 


What kind of ammunition? How much ammunition? Where 


does it go? When must it get there? The answers to these 
. & . . & 
questions must be written in figures. 


Figures that flow through arsenals, war production plants, 
transportation and supply lines, and government offices. 


Figures that must be accurate and obtained quickly, because 
guesswork and errors might have to be paid for with lives. 


That thousands of the machines providing these figures are 
Burroughs machines is only logical, for Burroughs has long 
predominated wherever fast, accurate figuring is required. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Burroughs 





¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE - BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


¢ the Ammunition... 
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